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of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principles.’—-GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Farewell Address 


The ‘Journal This Month 


ieee in this month’s issue is “The Money 
Changers,” a powerful play for the Lenten season, em- 
phasizing the economic factors underlying Pilate’s convic- 
tion of Jesus. This play has proved its strong appeal where 
it has already been performed. There is also a service for 
Palm Sunday which includes all members of the church 
and church school. 

| Parents and teachers of younger children will want to 
read Miss Jones’ thought-provoking article on “Children 
and Crises,” Mrs. Glover’s suggestions for books and pic- 
tures in the home, and the narrative of “Dickie,” a beginner 
child. Professor Hamilton’s pertinent discussion continues 
the theme introduced last month in the stimulating article 
by Dr. Coe. Pastors and administrative officers will also 
be interested in Mr. Morse’s description of a superintend- 
ent’s association, in the experiences reported on ‘We 
Could Try That” and in the reports of two recent sig- 
nificant meetings. The issues concerned in health security in 
the United States, as outlined in ‘“What Are the Facts,” are 
much in the thinking of all groups these days. 

A forecast of some of the features to appear in the months 
ahead is given on the inside front cover. This indicates 
briefly some of the treasures in store for those who use the 
JOURNAL regularly. 


Are We Joo Building Conscious? 


alee ITS FOUNDING, the Y.M.C.A. has had largely a 
building program. In order to receive the service of the 
Association a person came to a building. What the organi- 
zation did went on there. To get it, you came. If you did 
not come, the “Y” did not, in most cases, touch you. 

This point of view and this practice have been under- 
going serious change in recent years. The history of that 
change we cannot here trace. But it should be pointed out 
that this trend has produced a significant volume recently 
under the title “From Building to Neighborhood.” Its sub- 
title is “A Manual on the Decentralization of Group 
Work.” Its central idea is “that if boys are to change in 
character, they must face, consider, and make choices within 
the groupings in which they live. The American home and 
family is the most important core of influence exerted upon 
American boys. The informal, loosely knit neighborhood 
play group is next in importance. Then come the experi- 
ences with the public schools. These are the three most im- 
portant channels of influence and experience for all other 
agencies to take into account. Boys’ groups should be or- 
ganized in such a way as to guide the experiences that boys 
have in their most important relationships.” 

On this basis the trend within the Association for bringing 
its program to where people are already involved in life 
instead of bringing people to a program planned for them 
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in a building and apart from their lives, is under way. It is 
a significant development of which church leaders should 
be keenly aware.* 

To go into what this idea means for the Y.M.C.A. is 
beyond our present purpose. Let us, however, raise some 
questions that are thrust at us by this principle and apply 
them to work in the church. 

Are we too building-conscious? Have we too much cen- 
tered our attention upon what is planned for and carried 
on in our church buildings? Have we centered our effort so 
largely upon bringing people to a place where we can help 
them that we have overlooked the guidance we could give 
them in the places where they spend much more time and 
have much more determinative experience than with us? 
To raise such questions is not to deny the value of bringing 
people to the church building but to ask two further and 
deeper questions as to what it is for which we bring them 
and the relationship of what they receive to the rest of life; 
and as to the ways by which the church can serve those who 
do not come to its building at all. 

This notion bites into the usual church program at three 
practical points. 

First, it lays upon almost any church the necessity of some 
type of personal counselling by which persons are helped 
to find wise and Christian solutions to their life problems. 
Through pastoral visits, counselling hours by the minister, 
continuous and extensive personal contacts, fellowship be- 
tween teacher or leader and members of his group, this 
“decentralization” goes on. 

Second, the church’s educational leadership must recog- 
nize the family as a means through which the church can 
help to set going a process of Christian education, the best 
there is, that can go on there. We have too often used the 
family only as a “sales” agency for what goes on in the 
church building. We have expected parents to cooperate 
with us in what we do here, in the building, instead of help- 
ing them also in what they do there, in on-going life. It is 
not a case of this or that, but of both, and of the relation 
between the two. 

Third, the church must also face its relationship to the 
many experiences that people have wherever they are and 
the ways by which the ideals for which it stands can be- 
come a pervasive part of that experience. In the public 
school, the club, the business association, the community 
athletic association, and a host of such, life is on the move, 
decisions are being forced, and choices that root in and also 
create character are inevitable. The church has an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility to those forces out there where 
life rings the anvil. 

These three points of urgent need are enough for this 
time. For the idea that underlies this preachment does not 
grow out of “Abe” Gregg’s book or these paragraphs; it 
is rooted in the evolving life of our world and of our day 
and thus will be heard from again. 


*See, From Building to Neighborhood, by Gregg and Himber. As- 
sociation Press. 1938. 5o¢. 


Developing National 
Brotherly Love 


N THESE DAYS we read much in the public press regarding 
| the desire of certain nations—such as Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—for more territory and natural resources. Al- 
though we see less about it in the newspapers, we know that 
practically every nation, or its business leaders, is constantly 
trying to gain advantage in the competitive, international 
market. 

Over against these items we read of the Hull reciprocal 
trade treaties, the Van Zeeland report, occasionally some- 
thing of the efforts of the League of Nations to get at the 
fundamental factors in the economic inequality among na- 
tions, and recently of the proposal of President Albert W. 
Palmer that the churches call an economic conference. 

While rejoicing over every sincere and constructive effort 
to lessen the international tensions which stem from eco- 
nomic conflict, some of us wonder how solid and broad is 
the foundation on which these efforts rest. To what extent 
is there a basis of unselfishness in the hearts of the people 
of the nations which have, toward those which have not? 

Is it not true that the Christian education program in the 
local church—indeed the total program of the local church 
—has striven to teach individual unselfishness while at the 
same time it has condoned or even encouraged national sel- 
fishness? Everyone will agree to the former. The latter is 
not so clear, and needs some exposition. 

The type of patriotism most commonly found among the 
people of the United States and Canada—not here discuss- 
ing other countries—stresses national superiority. It em- 
phasizes a type of national honor which is far less interested 
in service to other nations than in readiness to challenge any 
other nation which dares to manifest lack of respect for our 
own. Certainly there is a place for loyalty and love for one’s 
country. But, too generally, secular and otherwise selfish 
patriotism is glorified instead of purified by the church. 

The implication is simple: Teach individual unselfishness ; 
teach also national unselfishness. And then movements to 
equalize economic opportunity throughout the world will 
have a better chance of success. 


This is the second in a series of editorials written by members 
of the Editorial Board dealing with Christian education and the 
news. Others will appear from time to time. 


We Call to Vour Attention 


HREE MATTERS of interest to leaders in religious educa- 
Te are mentioned briefly here. Inquiries and orders 
should be addressed to the offices of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ANOTHER EASTER PLAY 


“The Burden Bearers,” an Easter play by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson, appeared in the April, 1938, number of the Jour- 
nal. Those who wish to present this play in the present 
season may secure the right to do so by the purchase of 
enough copies of that issue, at fifteen cents each, to supply 
members of the cast. 
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An IMpoRTANT Book 


A few copies of the book, The Christian Challenge to the 
Modern World remain in stock. This is the report of the 
1938 International Convention on Christian Education, but 
it is not a report in the usual sense. That is, the summaries 
of discussions and addresses which it contains give many 
of the major elements in the present-day comprehensive pro- 
gram of Christian education. There is no single book in 
which you can get as good a picture of the total program 
of Christian education. 

The regular retail price is $1.10, but in order to make 
room for other materials in the stock room, the remaining 
supply will be sold at eighty cents a copy, cash with order, 
to those who order at once. 


Your Wi11, Its INFLUENCE 


The International Council wishes to express its gratitude 
to those of its friends who have already taken definite steps 
toward remembering the Council in their wills. There is no 
better way of investing in the future than to insure the 
continuance through years to come of the work in which 
one believes and for which he is now laboring. Even if one’s 
estate is small, there may be a portion of it which can justly 
be given to an organization such as the International Coun- 
cil. The cause for which it stands is one of permanent im- 
portance and of enduring significance. A bulletin, “Im- 
mortal Investments,” is available for those interested. 


The Facts 


We are the facts. 


We govern the mystery of matter. 

We direct the magic of life. 

We guide the marvel of humanity. 

We order the miracle of mind and spirit. 


Embedded in all problems and issues, a part of every 
event, woven into reality everywhere, we live and move 
and have our being. 


Men twist us to evil purposes. They bury us under 
false philosophies. They laugh us to scorn. They set us 
aside and erect skyscrapers and governments, creeds and 
systems of thought without us. 


And we do not seem to care. We revile not. We vaunt 
not ourselves. We answer back by no false philosophy 
of our own. We do not make faces, or call names. 


We simply go on our way, working our unseen will 
upon the universe and waiting for hearts that love us as 
the pearl of great price to make that will prevail. 


So the skyscrapers crumble, the governments fade, 
and the creeds and systems are catalogued in the dusty 
archives of time. * 


The plans of men’s hands, the thoughts of their minds, 
and their apprehensions of truth that rest upon us— 
these alone endure. 


For, in the heart and plan of the Eternal and Creative 
God, we have been placed as a vestibule to his Way and 
Truth and Life. 


Thus, through a lifelong and ardent consecration to 
us, wise men find the Truth that, in the words of One, 
is to make men free. 


—P. R. H. 


—SSS ——S SS SS 
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Meditations 


By AtLtan KniGHT CHALMERS* 


For many workers in religious education, Sunday is the 
most strenuous day of the week. Responsibilities for leadership 
and administration crowd upon them, but they must keep poised 
and serene in the midst of rapidly succeeding activities. It is 
with such persons in mind that Dr. Chalmers is preparing 
throughout the year this series of meditations. There is one 
for each Sunday in the month, as indicated by the numbers, 
to be used on Sunday morning before beginning the tasks of the 
day. 

Meditation is an art admittedly difficult of attainment by 
most folk of the Western World. Even when their mouths 
are silent their minds keep on clattering. Guidance is therefore 
helpful in the practice of prayer and meditation. Many are 
finding enrichment in following these suggestions given by a 
well known pastor, whose help to his own congregation along 
these lines is gratefully acknowledged by its members. 


a6 (We begin with a prayer to be used as a ritual prayer 
of Call to Worship. After using it for the first Sunday as a 
Meditation, then begin each succeeding Sunday with this prayer 


before using the special Meditations for the weeks which 
follow.) 


“Most mighty God, 

Thou zealous Lover of all faithful souls, 

Strengthen us with heavenly courage, 

Lest the flesh, not as yet fully subject to the spirit, 
Prevail, and get the upper hand. 

Preserve us from becoming too much entangled 

In the cares of this life, 

The necessities of the body, or the pleasures of the flesh, 
Lest they prove to be an obstacle to the spirit 

And hinder our free drawing near 

To offer, on the altar of our own hearts, 
Ourselves, 

Even body and soul, 

Faithfully committing all that is within our control’ 
Unto thee.” 


Adapted from Thomas a Kempis 


Low. need “heavenly courage” to face honestly the 


meaning of this day when the birth of Lincoln turns our minds 
to thoughts of the unfinished task of making people of black 
skin even a part of the fellowship of the church, to say nothing 
of giving them a decent chance in the world. 

(Some of you will have time to read “the promise” in 
Isaiah 11:1-9.) 


In penitence we confess that we have judged by “the sight 

of our eyes.” 

Seeing color: We have denied basic rights to brother men— 

Houses—schools—work—the simple joys; 

A place in government and in the common life— 

These Ny have made things reluctantly allowed, if given 

at all. 

For the hurt we have given to these who share equally in 

thy love 

There is no excuse we can offer thee or them. 

Help us to see clearly that there is no possible way in 
which the Christian can justify the racial discriminations which 
are the common experience of the daily lives of millions of 
Negro men, women, and little children. 


* Minister, Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City. 
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It is not enough for us to be courteous and kindly or to 
give them in the common life a formal justice long denied to 
them. We have shut them out. In our minds and hearts we 
have shut them out. We have sinned before them and in thy 
sight. May our penitence be shown by daring deeds and calm 
and steady holding to a conviction that all men are one in 
thy love. 


Mel [ Our Meditation begins with a “Psalm from the 


City Streets.” Read the Eighth Psalm first—yes, I mean do it 
now before going further. There we have the wonder of a man 
of the open spaces as he considers the mystery of man’s place 
in the universe. 

Now comes the mood of many a “man on the street’? who 
never enters the sanctuary any more because he has lost his 
faith in himself: 


O God, our God, where art thou in the earth? 

Who hath shown thy glory on the broad ways of men? 

Only the children and the saints! 

Not men such as I am, nor I myself, 

Have stilled the sneer of them fighting against thee. 

When I consider this world—the work of our fingers, 

This chaos of society we call civilization, 

Who am I to believe in God? 

I am set lower than the beasts, 

Handling things I know not how to control. 

I am not master of the works of my hands. | 

All good things fall at last into the mire under my feet: 

All passions and powers, yea, the very glories which make my 
manhood; 

My hopes, my acts, and whatsoever passeth through the gates 
of my mind. 

O God, our God, where art thou in the earth? 


First SUNDAY IN LENT 


7 OAS O God, all understanding, we rest a moment on 


the way and make our common prayer. 

If there be any that have come here seeking guidance in 
trouble, may the path be revealed. 

If there be any who come worn by the struggle to make 
ideals and life match, may they find here quiet conviction. 

If there be any who have enclosed themselves in the assur- 
ance of their own goodness, may they find here some vision to 
shatter that barrier between themselves and thee. 

To all who are earnestly sorry for their short-comings and 
their wanderings in the sincerity of their search for thy way, 
may there come a new joy in life. 

To all who care about their world and what it might become, 
may there be here a channel through which their high desires 
may flow. 

To all who are seeking a way to build something of the 
Highway of God, may there come the peace of a life ever 
amending itself and ever coming to a fuller knowledge of 
the truth. 3 

(Keep silence for a full minute of time.) 

We are hushed in the great quietness of God, and hear the 
still small voice which speaks to our inner surety. .. . And 
all fear and all fury; all bitterness, and all self-seeking .. . 
vanish away. 

Forgive us that we forget so easily the power of thy Presence. 
Touch us by thy Holy Spirit that with clear vision and hearts 
on fire we may seek pardon and peace, and, cleansed from all 
our sins, serve thee with a quiet mind, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. 
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Silent Teachers in the Home 


By Guoria DIENER GLOvVER* 


W, GEE! All about church! 
Why don’t you have some 
detective stories?” Thus ex- 

claimed a junior boy who had been 
asked to select a book of stories 
from his department superintend- 
ent’s bookcase for use in preparing 
the next Sunday’s worship service. 
The boy’s criticism was warranted. 
That home library was over-balanced 
on the side of religious books, but 
usually a casual glance at the book- 


these, placed within easy reach on 
the child’s bookshelf, can help to 
make religion an integral part of 
life. And what is true for young 
children is true for older ones as 
well. The adolescent boy or girl may 
not respond to the book which is 
labeled religious, but stories of per- 
sons who have embodied in their 
lives the high ideals of Christian 
living will not go unread. 


cases which are evident in homes re- 
veals everything but books intended 
to direct and enrich the spiritual life 
and throw open new vistas for all the members of that home. 

During recent years, public school teachers, parents’ clubs, 
public libraries, and many other groups and institutions have 
stressed the indirect as well as the direct value of good books 
in the home. As a result, good books are available for almost 
every child. Likewise, parents have been made conscious of 
the fact that children absorb attitudes from the arrangement 
and orderliness of a room, the color and pattern of wall 
paper, and the quality and quantity of pictures on the walls. 
Is there not a possibility of teaching religious attitudes and 
convictions and of helping persons who enter the doors of 
our homes to sense a Christian atmosphere through the 
wise use of religious books and pictures? 

All too often we have set religion aside as something dif- 
ferent to which we pay attention on certain days and in 
certain places. Books and pictures which interpret the funda- 
mentals of Christianity can help to make religion a part of 
normal, everyday experience. 


THE CuiILp’s BooKsHELF 


Such books as the Thomas Nelson “Bible Readers,” the 
twenty-five cent “Bible Books for Small People’ (also 
published by Thomas Nelson), and the ten-cent Rand Mc- 
Nally book entitled The Story of Jesus bring Bible stories 
within the range of even the tiniest children. A fourth 
grade child tarried behind the other children at church 
school one morning to say to her teacher, “‘Could you give 
me a prayer to say at home?” Prayers for Little Children 
and My Own Prayers (Rand McNally ten cent books, 
available at five and ten cent stores) can help to make 
prayer life meaning- 
ful and wholesome. 
By the time a child 
is in the fifth or 
sixth grade at school, 
a Children’s Bible 
(Sherman and Kent, 
published by Scrib- 
ner’s) can become one 
of his choice posses- 
sions. Such books as 


Hofmann: “The Rich Young Ruler” 
6 


* Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Burnand: “Go. 


Pictures Moip CHARACTER 


EmRe cin 


Even more effective in creating an 
atmosphere which radiates Christian 
attitudes, are pictures. A family traveling in Scotland 
came one evening to the village of Ayr when there was 
such a crowd that accommodations could not be found in 
hotels. A filling station attendant suggested that the family 
“next door” might be willing to rent their guest room for 
the night. Any doubts as to the quality of the home were 
immediately dispelled when the travelers saw over the 
mantel-piece a beautiful copy of Borthwick’s ““The Presence” 
—a picture which hung in their own living room in America. 

Is it. presuming too much to suggest that at least a part 
of the credit for the high ideals which one young man has 
built into his life should rightly be given to two large 
pictures which hung in his small apartment home in one 
of our great cities? Ever since he can remember there has 
been in his living room a magnificent reproduction of 
Breton’s ‘“The Song of the Lark”; and in his own room, 
Watts’ “Sir Galahad.” To be sure, there have been other 
more specifically religious influences in that home, but 
undoubtedly those pictures have had their part in the 
molding of his character. 

An adolescent girl once wrote: 

I saw a picture on the wall 

As I walked slowly through the hall. 

I had come there with heart 

So full and overflowing that a part 

Of me called out for understanding 
To.something that I hoped would bring 
Me comfort and a sense of peace 

And make my black despair to cease. 
And then I saw a picture on the wall 
And I stopped walking through the hall.? 

A picture brought 
solace and help to a 
troubled girl. 

Is there any good 
reason why Percy 
Tarrant’s “The Lord 
of Joy,” ‘or® “Jesus 
and the Children” 
by. homei@urr.. sor 
L’Hermitte’s “Christ 
Among the Lowly” 
should be locked up 


1Elizabeth Alexander. 
Used by permission. 


Tarrant: 


“All Things Bright and 
Beautiful” 
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in the church for six 
days a week? The daily 
companionship of “The 
Hilltop at Nazareth” 
by Elsie Anna Wood, 
introduced to a child 
with ‘the story from the 
second chapter of John 
Oxenham’s Hidden 
Years, could easily de- 
termine the whole tone 
of that child’s life. If 
such as these are aids 
to spiritual nurture for 
one hour on Sunday, may 
they not be equally so on 
Monday or Wednesday? 
A well-known poet 
wrote in acknowledg- 
ment of a desk-size copy 
of a famous picture of 
Nene ithe Christ, “Thank you 
Breton: “The Song of the Lark’ for this lovely thing. 
While I live it shall stay 
near me to help me live better and truer and finer.’’ Pictures 
can do that, if we but give them a chance. 


How Use THeEse SILENT TEACHERS 


What are some of the more direct uses of religious books 
and pictures in the home? These seem obvious and some of 
them have already been mentioned. 

The use which can be made of the children’s bedtime 
story period is apparent. Some of us carry rich memories of 
mothers who included in their bedtime stories some im- 
aginary ones about biblical characters. One mother painted 
such a delightful picture of young David out on the hills 
with his sheep and of his solicitude and care for each sheep 
as it entered the fold at night that one child, when other 
stories were finished, would sleepily make one final request, 
“Now tell me about David and the sheep.” 

No one would suggest that bedtime stories be limited 
to Bible or character-building stories, but certainly stories 
of this type should be included frequently in the normal 
course of affairs. Sunday school quarterlies and children’s 
Sunday school papers, so often discarded or stacked away 
in dusty corners of church basements, are splendid sources 
for such stories. The papers which children bring from 
church might well be bound in such a fashion that they 
can become loved and worn with use. Also, bedtime pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for calling attention to the 
pictures on the walls of the room. Pictures themselves may 
be interpreted or stories which can be associated with them 
may be told. 

For older persons, religious books and magazines may 
supply interesting topics of family conversation. In all too 
many homes the only dinner discussion which has any 
connection with the church and religious matters is that 
of Sunday when the time is spent in criticizing the min- 
ister, the church school teachers, and other persons met at 
church that morning. But need it be so? 

In a day when the family altar of a former generation has 
become almost obsolete, it is all the more important that 
parents ask themselves what provision is being made in their 
home for the development of the devotional life of them- 
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selves and their children. 
If a formal reading of 
Scripture and prayer 
does not seem to be effec- 
tive, are there not devo- 
tional materials to be 
had which will appeal 
to the family group? 
Almost any church book- 
store or denominational 
publishing house can 
supply samples of several 
daily worship booklets. 
If there are young chil- 
dren in the family, many 
of these will not be suit- 
able for regular use, but 
they will suggest ideas 
which can be adapted to 
the needs of the family. 
Some families find joy in 
planning their own wor- 
ship periods, centering 
them around actual hap- 
penings in their immediate family. And many families 
would be surprised to find the interest which each member 
of the group would show in the reading of some biblical 
passages. Try reading the book of Esther or Ruth or Job 
as though it were being heard for the first time. Break the 
reading at high interest points and see what a happy ex- 
perience it can be. Then, too, there are materials for use 
in individual worship. The monthly issues of follow Me, 
The Girl’s Everyday Book, and similar helps can enable 
a young person to experience throughout the year the joy 
which many find in a summer camp “Morning Watch.” 

Special events in connection with church life provide 
other opportunities for using religious books and pictures 
in giving added significance to the occasion. For example, 
when a member of the family joins the church, what more 
appropriate recognition could be taken of this event than 
through a family gift of a Bible or other book or picture 
which would symbolize the experience? 

These, then, are a few suggestions of ways in which re- 
ligious books and pictures can enrich home life and aid in 
spiritual nurture. Resourceful parents will think of many 
more. 


W atts: “Sir Galahad” 


Wuat THE CuHurcH Can Do 


One thing more needs to be said. Does the church not 
have some responsibility for encouraging this type of re- 
ligious instruction? Some churches have given an affirmative 
answer to this question and have provided displays of books 
for use in the home, mimeographed suggestions for parents 
regarding materials and how to use them, and conferences 
on the value of books and pictures. “The Parent Hour in 
the Junior Department,” described in the December issue 
of this Journal is an example of what may be done. 

Is there not also a service which churches could render by 
lending or renting, for a nominal sum, the pictures and 
books which it has and uses but a comparatively short period 
of time each week? 

Surely church leaders can do much to aid parents, through 
group effort as well as through individual conference, in this 
important field. 


Behold, Thy King Cometh 
A Palm Sunday Worship Service 


OT MANY CHURCHES make as much 
N as they should of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of Palm Sunday. The episode it 
celebrates lends itself readily to partici- 
pation by a large group. This dramatic 
worship service has been used in one 
church on Palm Sunday in four different 
years. The members of the church school 
have entered into it with enthusiasm and 
there has been considerable interest on 
the part of the parents and the church 
congregation. 

The service requires some preliminary 
work, and rehearsals should begin early 
in Lent. Suggestions for production and 
rehearsal are given at the close of the 
program. The entire planning for the 
service may well be given to the church 
school, but the assistance of the church 
choir, the organist, the minister, and the 
regular congregation is needed to make 
the occasion a success. 


THE SERVICE 


Orcan Pretupe: “Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” by Malling; or “La Féte 
Dieu,’ by Dubois; or ““The Palms,” by 
Faure. 

THE MINISTER: 

He is coming! He is coming! 

We hear triumphal shoutings from the eager 


marching throng; , 
We catch the thrilling music of the children’s 


lifted song; 

The very stones are throbbing to break into ac- 
claim, 

And all the hills exultant to re-echo back his 
name. 

Break all our fronded branches and strew them 
in his way, 

Our strength and all our beauty belong to him 
today. 

—Joun T. MacFarranp’ 
PROCESSIONAL: 


Line of March: Four people, who are 
to give the Calls to Worship, stand 
ready in the North, East, South, and 
West corners of the church. The 
QUESTIONER is down front, to the 
left. The Gate KEEPERS are sta- 
tioned at the rear of the two side 
aisles. If a gate has not been made 
in the center aisle, then the two GATE 
KEEPERS each carry four palms wired 
together, to use as gates. The church 
school, called the MutLtirupg, is 
lined up outside the rear entrance to 
the church auditorium, at the center 
aisle. Two boys or two girls of equal 
height stand as LEADERS at the head 
of the procession. They should be 
tall, of dignified bearing, and have a 
good sense of marching rhythm. The 
MULTITUDE marches in twos, in the 
following order, the teachers being 
with each group: primaries, juniors, 
intermediates, seniors. 


* Director of Worship and Music, United and 
Center Church School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

* Quoted in The New Hymnal for American 
Youth, D. Appleton Century Co. 


By Mary W. Deminc* 


Hymn: “Jerusalem,” by Henry Park- 
er.2 (Only the music of the first two 
and a half pages of this anthem is 
used, the six-four time section being 
omitted. ) 

The recitative, sung by the men’s 
voices of the church choir, or by a 
baritone or alto soloist: 


“Behold, the king draws near the city gates! 
Go forth, Jerusalem, with shout and song.” 
And moved as by one thought the people rise, 
And hasten forth, a glad, tumultuous throng. 


The chorus. As the recitative closes, 
the MULTITUDE starts forward, 
and joins the choir in singing the 
following verses: 


From out the peaceful village, 
Along the sunlit’ way, 

The Prince of Peace leads onward, 
A pilgrim band this day. 

Then lo! with shout triumphant 
They hear the hillside ring. 

With shouts of crowds that hasten 
To greet their Prophet King. 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 


He rides as Israel’s rulers 

Once rode in kingly state, 

The palm leaves wave around him, 
The people throng the gate. 

Rejoice, Oh golden City, 

Let loud hosannas. ring, 

While through thy streets he rideth, 
Thy Savior and thy King. 

Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 


The Procession: 


The two LEApERs start with short, 
slow steps, two to a measure. The 
MULTITUDE must keep very close 
together in order to get as many as 
possible into the auditorium before 
the Challenge at the Gates. If the 
school is very large, the older class 
members may go down the side aisles. 
All in the MuttirupE wave palm 
branches high in the air while march- 
ing. 

In the meantime the GaTE KzExEp- 
ERS, one on each side aisle, start from 
the rear of the church at double 
quick time (two steps to each count), 
walk up to the front of the church. 
If a gate has not been made in the 
aisle, they hold high up, as a bar- 
rier, the palms they carry. 


THE CHALLENGE AT THE GATES 


As the Muttirupk finishes the sec- 
ond verse, standing behind the barrier 
made by the GaTE Keepers, the QuEs- 
TIONER, who is standing up front at 
the left, starts with the Challenge, 
speaking to the Priest (the Minister) 
who is on the platform. The Challenge 
is said from memory by the whole 
school as well as by the solo voices. 
The last line should be given with tonal 
emphasis and excitement in the voices. 


* No. 8,818, Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, N.Y., 
Chicago. First two stanzas used by permission. 
Third stanza by Mary W. Deming. 


Questioner 
Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 


Priest 

He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
falsehood, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully, 

He shall receive a blessing from the 
Lord. 


The Multitude 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, 

And the King of Glory shall come in. 


First Gate Keeper 
Who is the King of Glory? 


The Multitude 


The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. 


Priest 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors, 

And the King of Glory shall come in. 


Second Gate Keeper 
Who is the King of Glory? 


The Multitude 


The Lord of Hosts 
He is the King of Glory. 
THE ProcessionaL (Continued) 

After the Challenge, the organ plays 
the introductory chords again and the 
third verse of the processional hymn is 
sung by the choir and MULTITUDE. 

Fling wide your gates, O city, 
And let the King ride through, 
With silvery leaves of olive, 
With palms his pathway strew. 
Bright angels join the chorus 
Beyond the azure sky. 

Hosanna in the highest! 

The Prince of Peace draws nigh! 
Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! 

The Gate Keepers turn and march 
up to the platform and place their 
palms there, then return to the seats 
assigned them. The LEADERS continue 
up the aisle, take their places at each 
front pew, while the Muttirupe files 
in, a certain number to a pew. When 
a pew is filled the LEADER steps to the 
next pew, and so on until all the Mut- 
TITUDE is placed, after which the LEap- 
ERS return to their seats in front. 

The boys and girls who are to give 
the Calls to Prayer, Sacrifice, and 
Song, take places in the front pew. The 
Heap Decoramtor goes to the platform 
and the other Decorators move to the 
front and face the congregation. They 
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wait until the first pew or two pews 
are filled. Then they come forward and 
collect the palms and as quickly as pos- 
sible place them in the containers on 
the platform. The MuttiTupDE remains 
standing until all the palms are col- 
lected, the organist meanwhile impro- 
vising music. 

Cais To WorsHip (Congregation seat- 
ed) 

From the North (By a boy, standing in 

the north corner of the church) 


O ye who worship in the house of the Lord, 
praise ye him. 
Blessed be the Lord God, who only doeth 
wondrous things. 
Let the whole earth be filled with his glory! 
Blessed be his glorious name for ever and 
for ever. 
O ye who worship in the house of the Lord, 
praise ye him. 


Response (By congregation) 
' O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! 


From the South (By a girl) 


O come, and let us exalt the name of the 
Lord together! 

For he is gracious, and full of compassion, 
slow to anger, and of great mercy, 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit. 

O come, and let us exalt the name of the 
Lord together. 


Response (By congregation) 
To the Lord belong mercy and forgiveness, 


How great is his goodness; how marvelous his 
kindness to the children of men. 


From the East (By a boy) 


O come and extol the Lord with me; for he 
is great, and greatly to be praised. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous 
and his ears are open unto their cry. 
The Lord is just in all his ways, and holy in 

all his works. 
O come and extol the Lord with me; for he 
is great and greatly to be praised. 


Response (By congregation) 

The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad. 

The Lord giveth wisdom; out of his mouth 
cometh knowledge and understanding. 

All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord, and 
we will declare thy greatness. 


From the West (By a girl) 


O draw nigh unto the Lord, and he will draw 
nigh unto thee. 

If thou shalt seek him with thy whole heart 
and soul, thou shalt find him. 

Know, therefore, this day, and consider it in 
thy heart, that the Lord, he is God, in 
heaven above and upon the earth be- 
neath and that there is none other God. 

O draw nigh the Lord and he will draw nigh 
unto thee. 


Response (By the congregation) 


O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man who 
trusteth in thee. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him in truth. 

One generation shall praise thy works to an- 
other, and shall declare thy mighty acts. 

Blessed be the Lord God of hosts, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting; and let all the 
people say, Amen. 


From the Four Corners in Unison 


O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
Let the whole world stand in awe of him. 
Amen and Amen. 


Response (By the congregation): 
“Gloria Patri” 


-INvocaTION AND THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


Hymn: “Hosanna to Our Lord and 
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King,” from Geistliche Gesangbuch, 
Cologne, 1623; to tune, “All Creatures 
of Our God and King” (Lasst Uns 


Erfreuen)* 


Hosanna to our Lord and King! 
Hosanna let us gladly sing! 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 
Hark, how from heaven we hear the strain 
Of holy angels in refrain: 
Hosanna, Hosanna, Hosanna, Hosanna, Ho- 
sanna 


Hosanna to the Prince of Peace 

Hosanna near and far increase. 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 

As thou, O Lord of Calvary 

Dost ride in solemn majesty; 
Hosanna, etc. 

There thou wilt bear a mortal pain 

That we may endless lift attain, 
Hosanna! Hosanna! 

O royal king, Redeemer, Lord, 

Our voices praise thee with accord, 
Hosanna, etc. 


Tue Scripture Lesson: “The Trium- 
phant Entry” (assembled from the four 
gospels) (Read by an older boy.) 


And it came to pass when Jesus drew nigh 
unto Bethpage, and Bethany, at the mount that 
is called “The Mount of Olives,’’ he sendeth 
two of his disciples, saying unto them: ‘‘Go 
your way into the village that is over against 
you, and straightway as ye enter into it, ye 
shall find a colt tied, whereon no man ever 
sat; loose him, and bring him to me. And if 
anyone ask you, ‘Why do ye loose him?’ this 
shall ye say: ‘The Lord hath need of him,’ 
and straightway he will send him back hither.” 
And they that were sent, went away, and found 
even as he had said unto them, a colt, tied 
at the door without, in the open street, and 
they loosed him. And as they were loosing the 
colt, certain of them that stood there, the own- 
ers thereof, said unto him, ‘‘Why loose ye 
the colt?” and they said, “The Lord hath 
need of him.” And they let them go, and they 
brought the colt unto Jesus. 

A great multitude that had come to the 
feast, when they heard that Jesus was com- 
ing to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm 
trees and went forth to meet him. And they 
threw their garments upon the colt and set 
Jesus thereon. The most part of the multitude 
spread their garments in the way, others cut 
branches from the trees and from the fields and 
spread these in the way. And the multitudes 
that went before him, and that followed, cried, 
saying, 

Hosanna to the Son of David! 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 

the Lord, the King of Israel. 

Hosanna in the highest! 

Blessed is the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, peace in heaven, and glory 
in the highest! 

And some of the Pharisees from the multi- 
tude said unto him: ‘Master, rebuke thy dis- 
ciples.” And he answered and said, “I tell 
you, that if these shall hold their peace the 
very stones will cry out.” 

Now all this is come to pass, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying: ‘“Tell ye the daughter of Zion, ‘Behold 
thy king cometh unto thee, meek, and riding 
upon an ass’ colt.’’” And when Jesus was 
come into Jerusalem, all the city was stirred, 
saying, ‘‘Who is this ?’’ and the multitudes said, 
“This is the prophet Jesus, from Galilee.” 


Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor,” 
by Teschner* 

CALL TO PRAYER (The person who is to 
say this Call, is seated on a front pew. 
He steps to the center aisle, says his 
Call, and returns to his seat.) 

O thou by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod, 


Lord, teach us how to pray. 
—James Monrcomery® 


3 Music, No. 45, Hymnal for American Youth. 

*No. 116, Hymnal for American Youth. 

5 Fourth verse of “Prayer is the Souls’ Sincere 
Desire,” from Hymns for the Living Age. 


PASTORAL PRAYER 

Response (Preferably to tune, “A Lit- 
any,” by Fred. A. J. Hervey.® These 
words and the tune should have been 
used in all departments of the school at 
least twice before this occasion.) 


Holy Jesus, hear our prayer, 
As thou all our thoughts dost share 
Guard and keep us in thy care; 
Hear us, holy Jesus. Amen. 
—M. W. D. 


Catt To SacrIFICE (By person in front 
pew, who steps to center aisle) : 


Father, once more within thy house of praise 
We bring our gifts to thee from whom they came; 
We lift our hearts, and our hosannas raise, 
To welcome him who cometh in thy name. 
—Lovis F. Benson’ 


THE OFFERING (For offertory music, use 
“God So Loved the World,” by Stainer, 
or “My King Rode in Through the 
City Gates,’ by Leroy Baumgartner. 
Or the Junior Choir may sing a selec- 
tion.) 

OFFERTORY RESPONSE (By congregation) 
... Lune—St. Agnes 


For we must share if we would keep 
That blessing from above. 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. Amen. 
—Ricuarp C. Trencu 
THE SERMON 
CALL TO Sone (By person seated in front 
pew, who steps to center aisle) : 


Hark, the glad sound! the Savior comes, 
The Savior promised long, 
Let every heart prepare a throne, 
And every voice a song. 
—P. Dopvprincr® 

Hymn: “Ride On, Ride On, in Majesty” 
Tune—St. Drostane 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 

DresDEN AMEN (By church choir or 
junior choir) 

RECESSIONAL OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL: 
“March to Calvary” from “The Re- 
demption,” by Charles Gounod. Sung 
by the church choir. 

The congregation stands after the 
benediction until the members of the 
church school and the ministers have 
gone from the church. 


Persons NEEDED FOR SPECIAL Parts 
2 Lraprers—tall boys or girls of equal 
height : 
QUESTIONER—boy 
2 GaTE KEEPERS—boys of the same height 
—may be intermediates 
ScrRIPTURE READER 
4 DEcorATors—girls 
Heap Decorator—girl 
7 Persons WuHo Give THE “CALLS” 
4 Catt To WorsHip—two boys and 
two girls 
1 CALL TO PRAYER 
1 CALL TO SACRIFICE 
1 CALL To Sonc 
Priest—M inister of church 


Nores ON PropUCTION AND REHEARSALS 


The beginning of Lent is none too soon 
to begin work on this Service. The or- 


®No. 678 The American Hymnal, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. 

™ Fourth verse of hymn, ‘Father, Once More 
Within Thy Holy Place,” No. 27, Christian Song, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 

® Hymn No. 286 in The American Hymnal. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Children and Crises 
A Present-Day Problem for Parents and Teachers 


By Mary Attce Jones 


N ALL SIDES today we are hearing of crises— 
crises in international affairs, crises in national 
affairs, crises in the church, crises in economic con- 

ditions, and so on. Those of,us who are adults have some 
background of experience in the light of which we can eval- 
uate these continual presentations of acute situations. With- 
out being unaware of their real seriousness, we can achieve 
at least some measure of serenity by placing along side of 
them other situations and experiences which help us to avoid 
a sense of panic. We can recognize the importance of con- 
sidering the present acute situation in the light of the abiding 
values which we have discovered in the total on-going proc- 
ess of life and human relations. 


CHILDREN’S AWARENESS OF PROBLEMS 


The children of today do not have any such background. 
They are being precipitated into a social setting dominated 
by crisis headlines, radio addresses, table conversations. 
Without understanding what they really mean, children of 
today are being brought into the presence of grave prob- 
lems on a wide front. ‘hey have no background in history 
or geography to understand crises in Europe; yet they are 
surrounded constantly by conversation which is saturated 
with references to political emergencies, often expressed in 
gruesome terms or in terms which reveal bitter hatreds, deep 
resentments, awful fears. In the area of domestic problems 
we find children hearing denunciation of various political 
and social groups within our country and prediction of 
doom if this or that group retains or wins power. 

Of course it is impossible in a day such as this to keep 
children from having. any contact with international and 
national affairs which are beyond their comprehension. The 
increased interest in all these matters—which has come 
about as a result of many factors, important among which 
are the radio and moving picture—has made it inevitable 
that there should be more discussion among all groups of 
problems which a generation ago were pretty much left to a 
selected group. Moreover, these new means of communica- 
tion put the child himself into direct contact with the 
sources of news. 


Tue GENEROUS ATTITUDE 


Is there anything which the home and church together 
can do to help give children who are inevitably in the midst 
of crisis situations, something of poise and at least a small 
measure of security as they consider them? First of all, 
there is the obvious and yet very important matter of giving 
children a sense of fellowship with persons who are them- 
selves calm and generous-minded even in the midst of crisis. 
The family group can help most of all by refraining care- 
fully from those expressions of horror and hatred which 
come so readily to the surface in times of stress. When one 
is confronted by a serious wrong which he does not know 
how to right, it is very easy to achieve a certain sort of self 
satisfaction simply by expressing horror at the great wrong. 


Io 


By condemning it violently one feels superior to those who 
have committed it. This type of satisfaction in hating wrong 
and those who do wrong, is very dangerous to both the 
spiritual life of the person who feels it and to his effective- 
ness in helping change the situation. When these expressions 
of condemnation are made before children they are quite 
easily picked up. The child, with even less ability to under- 
stand or to right the wrong, attempts to find his sense of 
relief by an even more intense emotional reaction of hatred 
or of fear. 

No one of us can condone the treatment of the Jews in 
Germany by the government nor the bombarding of civilian 
population by the Japanese in China nor a number of other 
atrocities being committed and widely publicized. We do 
not want our children to grow up thinking this sort of con- 
duct is in any way approved. But are we using the most 
effective method of helping our children to cope with situa- 
tions in which that sort of conduct may be proposed? To 
stir up hatred appears from the record of history rather to 
lead those who have stirred it up to use the same weapons 
against the offenders as have in the beginning created the 
outrage. Instead of taking the easy and natural way of re- 
lieving our feelings of indignation by vigorous denunciation 
of wrongs, can we, as responsible adults, take the more dif- 
ficult way of helping our children to look at all that lies 
back of what is happening and to try to imagine a society in 
which good will instead of hatred and force really prevails? 
This is not an easy way to follow. It is never easy to try to 
understand those whose actions we find repugnant. And in 
times of crises when our own adult emotions are deeply 
stirred and when even our permanent values seem threat- 
ened, it is far more difficult. But is it not worth the effort 
to give our children a fair chance to come through these 
difficult years with a philosophy of life upon which they can 
build a constructive future? 


IMPORTANCE OF GOODNESS AND BEAUTY 


It is not good to see little children in their play drama- 
tizing deeds of violence, even though the deeds of violence 
are directed against those persons in present day society 
whom we, ourselves, think are causing vast suffering and 
injustice. It is not a good thing to hear growing boys and 
girls creating new “‘swear words” of the names of men and 
countries which we have been denouncing. Nor is it a good 
thing to find children becoming afraid of airplanes because 
of reports of the likelihood of gas raids. There are children 
for whom these fears grow out of awful experiences. It is, 
of course, not impossible that this may some day be the case 
with our own children. But in the present situation what 
is the attitude and line of approach to all these serious prob- 
lems which will be most likely to help our children face 
reality with courage and fortitude, but at the same time not 
become consumed with hatred and fear? How can we help 
them recognize that there are still beauty and truth and 
goodness in the world and that these must diligently be 
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sought at whatever costs and against whatever obstacles? 
In times when they are surrounded with an atmosphere 
of tension and discussion of crisis, our children need more 
than at any other time increased opportunity for enjoyment 
of beauty, for fellowship with persons who are genuinely 
good, for appreciation of the good purposes of God as these 
are revealed, and for diligent search for truth wherever it 
is found. This suggests that parents should give more time 
to their children rather than less. There should be more 
planning of simple, happy excursions together; more work 
together on a flower garden; more companionship with 
friendly neighbors; more contact with fine persons of other 
races. There should be more investigation of the laws that 
govern the stars, the seed time and harvest, the effect of 
cold and heat; and other simple studies and experiments 
which will help the children to an understanding of abiding, 
dependable, underlying law and order in the world. 
_ Within the church, too, our children should have a larger 
fellowship with those who are trying earnestly to do some- 
thing definite in the way of making the law of love more 
operative in human life. This would involve fellowship 
with those who are actually trying to remove the causes of 
preventable disease, of unnecessary hunger and cold and 
loneliness,—fellowship with those who are not seeking escape 
from the uncomfortableness of viewing injustice and cruelty 
by denouncing it, but who are rather giving themselves in 
generous, effective service to bring about real relief. 


FalTH IN A Goop Wor.pD 


Both in the home and in the church there is need for 
more expression of dependence upon God. This sense of 
dependence upon God must, however, also be guarded from 
becoming simply an escape from an intolerable situation. It 
is commonplace that in moments of crisis persons tend to 
turn to God, even those who have been very careless of his 
purposes throughout the years. It is not this sort of fleeing 
to God in extremity that we want our children to experience. 
Rather we want them to be aware of God in all the experi- 
ence of life and to feel that in spite of suffering and misery 
which they cannot understand, there is back of it all and 
underlying it all, a possible world order which represents 
the realization of God’s good purposes for all men every- 
where. To work for the realization of that good world is 
not futile when it goes forward in the deep abiding confi- 
dence that God is working too and that our efforts are 
helping his purposes ultimately to prevail. 

Our children are living in days of crises. We cannot take 
them out of the world nor protect them from it. We have 
to help them meet it and live in it. The home and the church 
together can face this problem of how to readjust home life 
and church life so as to take account of these new situations 
in which our children live, situations which threaten not 
only their emotional and physical health but which threaten 
utterly to destroy any sense of at-home-ness in their uni- 
verse, any sense of the reality of God as a creative force 
working in the present world. To attempt to ignore the 
acute problems which are being discussed on all sides is folly. 
To attempt to minimize their seriousness is stupidity. But 
to dwell upon them with hatred and fear is utterly to betray 
the Christian religion. To give our children a supporting 
fellowship in home and church where difficulties can be 
faced realistically and with faith in God is the great need 
and opportunity of this hour in the Christian education of 
children. 
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Christian Family Life 
Receives New Emphasis 


’ 


DIDN'T THINK the churches had it in them,” exclaimed 

a representative of the social agencies at the close of an 
animated session of the United Conference on Christian 
Family Life at Buffalo in December. She had come to share 
in a panel discussion. She stayed throughout the four day 
conference to express her wonder repeatedly at the progres- 
sive, even though belated, attack of the churches upon their 
responsibility in this field. 

The Conference was arranged under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Special Committee on Family and Parent Edu- 
cation of the International Council, the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the Department of Christian Family Life of 
the National Council of Church Women. The participants 
invited by the International Council consisted of those per- 
sons in the various denominational boards who carry re- 
sponsibility for family and parent education. They came to 
share with the Special Committee in a study of its functions 
and future program responsibilities. Those invited by the 
Federal Council constituted one of several parallel con- 
ferences into which the delegates at its Biennial Meeting 
organized for their afternoon sessions. ‘Chose invited by the 
National Council of Church Women consisted of its com- 
mittee members in this field who were planning an ag- 
gressive and comprehensive program. 

Particularly during the enthusiastic planning of the clos- 
ing day of the Conference, it was evident that a fresh and 
much more vigorous and comprehensive approach is about 
to be made to this function which is so basic to the welfare 
of church and society, to say nothing of the family itself. 

Proposals for a comprehensive program with special em- 
phasis on educational projects for the development of Chris- 
tian family life were made by Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman 
and Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield. As these proposed plans 
were considered, it became evident that the three Councils 
which had sponsored the Conference and their respective con- 
stituencies were jointly concerned in any adequate approach 
to the field of Christian family life. The Federal Council 
of Churches through its Committee on Marriage and 
the Home was making its major contribution through the 
pastor and his influence as exerted through pre-marital coun- 
seling, emphasis upon the religious significance of marriage, 
and pastoral care of the families under his charge. The 
International Council was rendering its service through the 
whole program of Christian education as administered and 
conducted by pastors, directors, and teachers in the local 
parish. The cooperation of home and church in the Chris- 
tian education of children and the provisions for a systematic 
parent education program were being stressed in its work. 
The National Council of Church Women was emphasizing 
Christian family life through women’s organizations, moth- 
ers’ clubs, and study courses. 

A united movement in which the program emphases and 
resources, the administrative and promotional channels, and 
the local parish constituencies which were most naturally 
related to each of the three Councils were all combined, 
would obviously have tremendous advantages. The Confer- 
ence consequently recommended that provision be made for 
such a united approach. 


I! 


We Could Try That! 


Try this! Read the title to this page four times, each 
time placing the emphasis on a different word. Surely one 
of those four ways will apply to each of the cases reported 
this month. Then don’t you have some bright idea or sig- 
nificant experiment to share with others through this 
page? Write it up and send it in. Just give us the facts. 
We'll make them readable. 


The Literature Bench 


The Literature Bench is really the old organ bench, dis- 
carded as a seat for the organist when the new chancel was 
built and all the wood had to be “in harmony.” But it was 
too high and too narrow to be used as a seat for comfort, 
and so now it is in the corner entrance of St. Philippus 
Church as our “Literature Bench.” 

On it are the church papers, magazines, leaflets, old Sun- 
day school lesson books that are brought in to the church 
after they have been used by members thoughtful enough 
to “pass it on.” The minister also saves reams of materials 
received in the mail which he has found interesting and 
valuable enough to share. Much information about mis- 
sionary work, world events, federations, women’s work, and 
institutions, gets in to the people’s hands for reading. 

Many have expressed their appreciation for this ma- 
terial. One gentleman regularly each Sunday gathers ma- 
terial to suit the reading taste of his aged shut-in mother. 
Sometimes old books are discarded which can no longer be 
used in the church library. One boy scout was inspired to 
start his own attic library with a few of these discarded 
books. There is enough material brought in for the flower 
chairman to take along on her sick and shut-in visits. 

Such a literature bench might be somewhere in every 
church with material for reading that ‘‘starts” ideas, in- 
spiration and creation that might otherwise not be started! 


The World Brought Near 


From World Fellowship, an occasional bulletin of the 
Department of World Fellowship of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, we report the following suggestive 
projects. 

Sponsored by the missionary committee of the Worcester 
Central Association, “The World in Worcester’ was an 
outstanding event of the spring of 1938. Twenty-three 
churches united in the enterprise and various other agencies 
cooperated. Rev. Chester A. Wheeler was the chairman and 
Rey. Eric W. Grimshaw the director. On March 24 the’ 
Exposition was open from 7:00 until 10:00 for the inspec- 
tion of the various booths and exhibits. Pictures were shown, 
depicting life and conditions in Oriental countries, and 
“Kasim,” a two-act play of Persian life, was given by the 
Drama League of one of the churches. On the following 
day the exhibits were open to the public in the afternoon, 
and at 4:00 o’clock the children of the church schools were 
present as special guests, with a program appropriate for 
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them. For three hours that evening “The World in Worces- 
ter” continued, with the churches of other denominations in 
the city as invited guests. The program included the pictures 
of the first evening, “Along Mission Trails,” a presentation 
of denominational work in the state, Albanian folk songs, 
and the play, “The Color Line,” by the Dramatic League 
of another of the churches. 

The Exposition and all of its features were free of charge. 

The general committee worked through the missionary 
committees of the churches of the association, making a 
special assignment to each one. Twelve booths were set up 
in the gymnasium of the Adams Square Church. To quote 
the director: “In forty-eight hours the parochial was 
changed into the cosmopolitan.” There were snapshots of 
India, Africa, the Philippines, China, Japan, the rural south 
and local missionary causes. In a smaller room were di- 
oramas, and the denominational work of Christian education 
and of social action were presented. 

Among the many values of “The World in Worcester,” 
Mr. Grimshaw mentions these: (1) It brought results in 
increased giving; (2) It interested new people in the mis- 
sionary cause; (3) It showed the possibilities of visual edu- 
cation; and (4) It gave people a wider conception of the 
work of the church. 

From Ohio we discover still another way of bringing the 
world near. ‘The World in a Building” is a church school 
plan worked out under the direction of Rev. Merrell M. 
Brammer when he was Director of Religious Education 
at the First Church in Oberlin, and followed at present at 
the Lakewood Congregational Church where he is minister 
for education. Mr. Brammer writes: 

“The title, “The World in a Building,’ comes from the 
fact that the project aims to bring different parts of the 
world into our church school building through three chan- 
nels: the visits of missionaries and others who have lived in 
those parts of the world; the making of scrap books which 
will give a representative picture of the normal life of the 
people; and the building of a small museum which will 
contain objects coming directly from the countries here 
represented. Each of the six classes of the junior department 
is a representative of some country or continent. They are 
supposed to be able to give to others in the department a 
clear and accurate picture of the life of the people in this 
country. Attention is given to schools, religion, govern- 
ment, dress, social customs, home life, outstanding men and 
women, folk stories and games. 

“This project is intended to continue indefinitely rather 
than to be a year by year adventure. In September the mem- 
bers of each class inherit a new country, along with the 
scrap book and articles in the museum collected from this 
new country. The fifth grade boys who are now represent- 
ing China will next September, as sixth grade boys, inherit 
India, as the country they will represent, and will explain 
to the new fifth grade boys’ class the meaning and history 
of the material which they are receiving as an inheritance 
from the fifth grade of the year before. This ‘giving and 
inheriting’ is repeated each September.” 

The boys and girls make their own museum cases in the 
hobby shop. The whole project is correlated as a regular 
part of the church school curriculum. 
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Dickie 
A. Five- Year-Old Meets a New World 


By Harrier Wuitcoms Nucenr* 


O ONE can make me do anything I don’t want to.” 

I turned to discover a defiant young person, feet 

wide apart, braced for all the world as though he 

were standing alone against the universe. He had been 

traitorously, so he felt, deserted at the door of the Begin- 

ners Room. This terrifying treachery was acting, in his case, 

only to stiffen his young shoulders. This was no common 

case of weeping. The Teacher—she deserves the capital 

letter—whom he thus addressed seemed to sense at once the 

child’s predicament and sympathetically agreed with the 
sentiment he expressed. 

“Who is he?” I asked. I found that the child’s mother 
had died before he was a year old. Even at that time he 
had possessed unusual curiosity and self assertiveness. He 
had been passed around among various relatives who found 
him too much trouble, and then had gone to live with his 
grandparents on a desolate farm in the deserted dust bowl. 
Now his father had married again and had sent for him. 
The new mother was young and inexperienced, and likely 
to find the five-year-old an annoyance as well as a problem. 

Poor little Dickie, undernourished, picked out of drab 
loneliness, and thrust into the midst of a beautiful, exciting 
beginners’ department! Like a chipmunk he darted to a 
corner and faced his expected pursuers. 

But there were no pursuers. Later a chair was quietly 
shoved to him. “We have today a visitor from far away,” 
said the Teacher. ‘He has been on a long journey to come 
here.”’ She saw the flicker of pride light his set resistance. 
She went back at once to the circle where greetings and 
conversation ensued. 

Under such circumstances a corner becomes unbearably 
inglorious, and what no 
one had tried to make 
him do Dickie did of 
his own initiative. He 
left the corner and 
seated himself in the 
circle and became sup- 
posedly a member of so- 
ciety. But for this he 
was not ready. Could 
we have looked into his 
heart we should un- 
doubtedly have seen his 
utter confusion, but all 
we could see was the 
method he adopted to 
make himself appear a 
master—he challenged 
a timid neighbor to 
fight. 


Of course “mem- 


* Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation, Austin Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The beginners do fascinating work at tables 


bers” do not treat one another that way. When the Teacher 
explained, Dickie must choose. Would he like to be “a 
member” and act as members do, or would he prefer to be 
a visitor and sit where visitors sit? Dickie decided upon 
the corner, enjoying, no doubt, the feeling of all eyes upon 
him as he strutted off. 

Then circle activities began in earnest. The Teacher built 
things up with even more than ordinary thrills, and from 
my place of vantage I watched the involuntary interest play 
on Dickie’s solemn, colorless face. He tried slipping back 
to a chair in the circle while the group was playing a game. 
But when they returned to their chairs and he was just one 
of many, the old ego led him back to non-conformity ; rather 
than do what was asked of him he once more stalked back 
to the corner. 

Next on the program came fascinating work at little 
tables. There was an empty chair and, with the air of doing 
exactly as he wanted to do, Dickie again joined the group. 
But this time the Teacher said it was ‘‘too late” today to be- 
come a “member”; he would have to wait till next week and 
he could not make a crumb basket for the birds. This was in 
accordance with the rule that visitors became “members” 
at the beginning of the session. Meekly he returned to the 
visitor’s chair. 

His new mother had come for him just in time to witness 
the last episode. “Serves him right,” she told the Teacher; 
“but at home he’d have had a tantrum.” Perhaps we could 
give her some of the guidance she so sorely needed. 

It took two more Sundays of similar experiences before 
Dickie was able to reason himself into the social attitude. 
On the third Sunday when he appeared, he did not wait 
for an invitation. “T’ll 
be a member today,” he 
volunteered, and took 
his seat. His neighbors 
remained unmolested 
and it seemed that “the 
case” was over. The 
Teacher joined the cir- 
cle and began the ex- 
change of experiences 
with which the depart- 
ment usually opened. 
One after another told 
his little story and 
Dickie was among those 
who spoke: 

“Just before I came 
in,” he said, “I beat up 
a couple of fellows. 
One of them’s dead out 
by the door.” 

Assistants standing 
about the toom gave 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Wanted: A Philosophy for 
Christian Education 


By SamuEeL L. Hamittron* 


N ARTICLE by George Albert Coe is an event. He 
has done for our time what Horace Bushnell was 
unable to do in his. More than any one man Pro- 

fessor Coe has founded the movement known as the re- 
ligious education movement. And his warning in the Janu- 
ary issue of the JoURNAL is timely. There is a peril to re- 
ligious education—also an unparalleled opportunity, if we 
pay the heavy price of grasping it. 

The chief danger, it seems to me, does not arise out of 
the Barthian theology as such. That theology is too hard, 
too subtle, too pessimistic, too inhuman, to make strong 
appeal to the middle-class Americans now in our Protestant 
churches. But if we should be drawn into a major war; and 
if we should suffer an un- 
expected disastrous defeat ; 
and if our people should 
become sharply divided in- 
to two antagonistic groups, 
the disinherited and the 
privileged; in short, if 
similar conditions to those 
which made Barthianism 
congenial in Europe should 
befall us, then probably 
we too should turn to 
brands of philosophy and theology like those which have 
been fascinating Europeans since the World War. We too 
might turn toward the “leadership principle,” with its au- 
thoritarian theology, education, and government. The “new 
modernism” and a revived militant fundamentalism might 
join hands against all movements which have been as- 
sociated with liberalism. 

Religious education is such a movement. The peril to it 
would be dire. It would be attacked as atheism, mechanism, 
humanism, naturalism, experimentalism, “mere methodol- 
ogy.” These names would be added to the name-calling vo- 
cabulary along with bolshevism and communism. Perhaps 
even “religious education’’ itself would be added to the list 
of opprobrious epithets. American experience in other fields 
indicates that attackers do not have to be logical, reasonable, 
or fair, so long as they are emphatic, positive, and “dy- 
namic.” A danger lies in the use of Barthian types of the- 
ology in hard times by social reactionaries and by journal- 
istic exploiters. But if we should find the beginnings of a 
solution of our social, economic, and political problems, it 
is doubtful that the crisis theologies would flourish in the 
soil of characteristic American optimism and self-reliance. 

A second peril to religious education, and a more menac- 
ing one nearer home, is also economic. The shortage of 
church funds induces church officials to look about for some- 
thing to cut from the expense budget. Religious education 
is the relative new-comer, so down or off it goes. Criticisms 
not very vocal in boom times become clear and strong in 


every month.—Editors 
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The January issue carried an article by Dr. George A. Coe under 
the challenging title, “Religious Education Is in Peril.”” He saw 
the present trend toward theological content as a danger to the 
essential nature of the movment. In this article Professor Hamil- 
ton, while in basic agreement with Dr. Coe, points out values in 
the emphasis upon theology and indicates other perils than those 
stated in the first article. From letters that have come in because 
of Dr. Coe’s article, we suspect that there will be further discussion 
of this theme in future issues, though not necessarily next, or 


days of stringency. Critics lay at the doors of the “religious 
education movement” the blame for poor teaching and de- 
crease in Sunday school enrollment, on the erroneous as- 
sumption that the principles and policies of religious educa- 
tion had been applied in churches during the past twenty- 
five years. My observation, based on fifteen years of weekly 
visitations to Sunday schools, is that most local churches are 
still practically untouched.by even the moderately advanced 
positions of the International ‘Council of Religious Educa- 
tion which their denominational leaders have approved. 
While religious education leaders seek newer policies, most 
local churches have not yet caught up in their practice with 
the theory of twenty years ago. G. K. Chesterton’s famous 
quip about Christianity ap- 
plies to Christian educa- 
tion. “It has not been tried 
and found wanting; it was 
found difficult, and not 
tried.” Religious educa- 
tion will not get a better 
trial until there is more 
money available for it. 

The distribution of 
blame for these conditions 
would serve no useful pur- 
pose, but all friends of Christian education must view the 
situation realistically. For a generation religious educators 
have been so busy trying to get churches to do something 
effective in the formation and transformation of persons 
that they have avoided controversies which might have-re- 
tarded the movement. That is one reason why they side- 
stepped theology..In our emphasis upon outcomes in the 
experiences of pupils we tended to avoid emphasis on the 
content of the Christian message. We may plead that one 
cannot do everything at once. It takes a long, long time to 
master the basic principles of education and also Bible 
scholarship and the great doctrines of the church. We should 
have appreciated and relied upon the findings of the other 
groups. Alas! that was too much for our fallible human na- 
ture. We have all sinned and come short of the requirements 
of a whole-view. 

Our peril lies also in the fact that religious educators have 
not “sold” our cause to the leaders without whom we can- 
not hope to succeed. What is to be done about it? First, 
we must take the case to the people, to the pastors, lay 
officials, parents, college young people and their instructors, 
and the faculties of our theological seminaries. We must/ 
If we are patient the case is not hopeless. Time, with the 
growth of general knowledge, works for us. 

Mr. Russell Colgate uses a suggestive metaphor drawn 
from his business experience. Religious education has the 
research staff, the laboratory workers, the production de- 
partment, and a stock of goods in our warehouses. We need 
now to push sales promotion, to get our product used by the 
consumers. The research man and the producer cannot con- 
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tinue in business without the satisfied consumer. The depart- 
ments of field promotion of the International Council and its 
constituent bodies have a task of unparalleled importance. 

Second, we religious educators should take up seriously 
the study of the philosophy of religion, as well as the psy- 
chology of religion and the history of religion. We shall 
have to face frankly the philosophical and theological prob- 
lems with which the leaders of religious thought are wrest- 
Jing. We cannot do it by blindly accepting everything which 
came out of Oxford and Edinburgh. While the reports are 
not Barthian, their expressions come from a different world 
of thought from ours. European theologians for the most 
part give too little place in their systems for the scientific 
study of religious experience, for the assured findings of 
psychology and the psychology of religion. Perhaps because 
of their excessive discouragement by man’s failures and 
stupidities, they seem to us over-absorbed in the Godward 
side of religion. American religious educators may be over- 
absorbed in the manward side, based on the religious needs 
of living persons today. We need a new synthesis of the two 
emphases into a consistent foundation for the structure of 
church life and thought. At present we appear to have col- 
lections of half-truths in both camps. 

A case in point is the theory of the church. The Oxford 
report insists that “the church is built from above and not 
from below.” Is not every true inspiration of man in some 
real sense “from above”? The church came to be because 
of God’s purpose, but also because human needs in the par- 
ticular situation of men demanded the formation and the 
continuance of*the fellowship. Are not the two ideas aspects, 
the Godward and the manward, of one divine-human proc- 
ess? On the other hand, how can American naturalists be 
so sure that “Christianity is zot something given”? How 
can they be so sure that “Christian ideas and values have 
not invaded the life of the community from some . . . super- 
natural realm; they have grown up within the stream of 
experience e of Christians”? This seems to me to be putting 
asunder what God hath joined together. J see see no gain, but 


chological or sociological i in order to emphasize the super- 
natural, or in asserting that divine Reality is not at work 
when man meets the divine conditions for discovering truth. 

A study of the philosophy of religion would show religious 
educators how they can continue tobe thoroughly scientific 
in the application of their processes without giving their 
minds over to dogmatic naturalism. We might discover that 
our work can be grounded in a theistic supernaturalism 
which does not connote arbitrary irruptions of the divine 
Spirit through his own laws. 

The writer aligns himself squarely behind Professor 
Coe’s eloquent statement of the meaning of the religious 
education movement in the January number of the Jour- 
NAL. He recognizes the danger to true religion which lurks 
in an unresolved tension between a transmissive authori- 
tarian philosophy in the pulpit and a creative methodology 
in the church school. If we work out_a satisfactory new 
synthesis here we shall render a service to ecumenical Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. 

There is never any danger to a real value from a sincere 
and serious re-study of its relationships to other values. Let 
us welcome the theological and philosophical revival in the 
church. We need more metaphysics rather than less; and 
we need more theology and better. There is nothing to fear 
if only we philosophize with open mind and questing spirit, 
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resisting the temptation to “debate” or “rationalize,” merely 
seeking strong reasons for holding on to our old positions. 
Christian education must trust truth and the relative com- 
petence of the human mind to discover it. Come, let us 
reason together. There will be mutual gain. 

We shall arrive at truer discriminations. Renaissance 
sometimes comes with the rediscovery and revaluation of 
the old. We can profit by a study of the past which lives 
on in the present. We could well make larger place for his- 
torical content and subject matter. Students of religious 
education should give more study to biographies, autobiog- 
raphies, journals, diaries, and letters of the noble army of 
saints and apostles, in order to discover how these religious 
achievers became what they were. Some “transmission’”’ of 
the spiritual heritage is involved, as always in even the most 
creative and progressive education. The emphasis should 
still be that with which Professor Coe has made us all 
familiar, as mainly creative rather than merely transmissive. 

We can even learn something from the most extreme of 
the crisis theologians. Ten years ago when we first read 
Karl Barth’s The Word of God and_the Word of Man, 
some of us were powerfully affected by it, although we 
could not accept its view of man or of God. The study was 
an experience of intellectual excitement and spiritual chal- 
lenge which is still a vivid memory. Many men who would 
not call themselves Barthian have been similarly affected. 
It shocked us into stripping away from our minds all easy 
optimistic assumptions about the goodness of man, the in- 
evitability of human progress, the omnipotence of education, 
or the sure-fire effects of better housing and more creature 
comforts. It also made us think more of God, and gave us 
the impulse to deeper interest in the Godward side of re- 
ligion. The first contribution is permanently valuable, not 
as a satisfactory theology, but as criticism, corrective, pro- 
test. Perhaps Barthianism will one day be credited with 
having pulled the stumps from the ploughed fields of theistic 
realism. 

Evidence of the second effect of the new theologies is not 
hard to find. The trend of American philosophical thinking 
toward naturalism is stopped. The tide today flows strongly 
toward forms of supernaturalism. There is now in this coun- 
try a group of brilliant younger thinkers who have felt the 
force of the neo-supernaturalist criticism and who are weld- 
ing parts of what may become a more satisfactory philosophi- 
cal vehicle for religious education than we have ever known. 
These men do not write on religious education, but we re- 
ligious educators would do well to read them. To disparage 
man so drastically as some of these do seems to disparage 
his Creator, but their works do help the shift in the basic 
philosophy of American religious thinkers from forms of 
personal idealism to forms of philosophical personal realism. 

Re-thinking basic assumptions goes on apace. Not only 
theologians, but scientists and philosophers have turned with 
new vigor to the fundamentals of religious thought. Re- 
ligious educators have a real contribution to make in the 
pooling of values. Some of them are very pessimistic about 
the new trend. But is it not in times of men’s groping, in- 
security, uncertainty, doubt, confusion, despair, and earnest 
seeking, that fresh discoveries, new visions, deeper insights, 
and more positive convictions come? These perilous times 
afford the occasion for achieving a Christian philosophy of 
Christian education. 

“In the year that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord, 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up.” 
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How New York City Superintendents 
Keep in Training 


By F. Harvey Morse* 


a church school in New York City is the Super- 

intendents’ Union. This union, open to general 
and departmental superintendents, admits all who want to 
keep abreast of the developments in religious education and 
to transform their schools into strong agencies for the build- 
ing of Christian character. 

The present Superintendents’ Union dates from the time, 
about eleven years ago, when the old New York City 
Sunday School Association merged with the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches to become the Division of Re- 
ligious Education of that more inclusive organization. But 
the roots of the Union reach well back into the “nineties’’ 
when the Superintendents’ Club was formed as part of the 
old Association, under the leadership of Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 
Indeed, records recently discovered indicate that early in 
the nineteenth century there was something in the nature of 
a club of leaders in Christian education in New York City. 
Whether this is a direct ancestor of the present Union or 
not, today’s leaders like to feel that there is at least a spiritual 
succession. 

Some four hundred local school leaders are now members 
in the Union. Approximately 150 of them, on an average, 
attend the four bi-monthly fall and winter meetings. This 
figure does not include attendance at the annual Religious 
Education Week Conference which draws enough leaders to 
bring the average attendance to 250. It is probably more 
than a coincidence that those who do attend regularly repre- 
sent the better schools of the city. 

The Union draws members from four of the five boroughs 
of Greater New York, Brooklyn having a Union of its own, 
and Nassau and Westchester Counties. In addition to the 
general Union meetings, there are also annual borough 
meetings in Queens, the Bronx, and Richmond. 

The Superintendents’ Union holds four meetings a sea- 
son, in November, January, March, and May, making use 
of centrally located Manhattan churches. Each meeting, like 
Gaul, is divided into three parts; namely, a pre-supper 
conference from 5:15 to 6:15; supper, usually served by the 
church for 60 cents a plate, from 6:20 to 7:25; and the 
main evening session, from 7:30 to 9:30. 


()* ADVANTAGE of being a superintendent in 


‘THE PRE-SUPPER CONFERENCE 


This session is usually devoted to topics related to the 
major evening topic, sometimes not of sufficient interest to 
warrant a place on the general program, or to timely sug- 
gestions in connection with approaching special days. Among 
the timely topics featured during this session have been 
these: 


November: The Christmas Program 
What Christmas Should Mean in the Church School 
Conserving Values of Vacation Schools 

January: Easter Program Materials 


* President, New York City Superintendents’ Union. 
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March: After Easter, What? 
Looking Toward the Summer 

May: Summer Camps and Institutes 
Providing Abundant Life for Stay-at-Homes 


Main EVENING SESSION 


The program committee makes every effort to build 
programs suited to the needs of the Superintendents’ Union 
membership and to stage the programs as effectively as pos- 
sible. That means-that demonstrations are frequent. Among 
the more popular programs the following may be mentioned : 


Effective Projects in the Church School 


This program featured orientation and motivation, with 
a brief introductory talk; a dramatic worship service, pre- 
sented in the Nave by the senior department of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church; a missionary play project, by 
intermediate and senior departments of Fort Washington 
Presbyterian Church; and Making Religion Practical in a 
Community, with description of work being done by a 
school among underprivileged children. 


Youth’s Struggle for a Faith by which to Live 

The feature of this meeting was testimony from a num- 
ber of active young people regarding their faith and the 
influence of the church in its development. 


A Religious Education Clinic 

An entire evening of questions with answers by a group of 
specialists as well as from the floor. Each one present was 
given a set of case problems from which individual choices 
might be made; any other question was also permitted. Here 
are a few of the problems included: 

Case: All of the public praying in a typical school is 
being done by the pastor, superintendent, teachers, 
senior deacon. 

Problem: To draw the younger pupils into the prayer 
life of the school. 

Case: A new superintendent finds that his school’s great- 
est handicap is a vast amount of petty, malicious gossip 
among the workers. 

Problem: Self-evident. 

Case: Thirty per cent of teaching force is late each Sun- 
day. 

Problem: To get those teachers out on time. 

Case: Class of men in suburban church, desires to increase 
attendance. Teacher urges consistent house-to-house 
canvass and follow-up. President and other leaders 
want a contest, losers to provide a dinner for the win- 
ners. 

Problem: To adopt plan which holds promise of best 
results. 


The Church School and the Church Working Together 
This was a panel discussion in which some of the fore- 
most religious educators of the city participated. 
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Improving the Teaching in Your Church School 


A symposium, again drawing from the best of the city’s 
leaders as participants. 


The Crime Situation and What the Church School 
Can Do About It 


The problem was presented by a member of a leading 
Baptist church in Harlem, who was a sergeant of police 
in this Negro section of the city. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of 
Teachers’ College, chairman of the Governor’s Crime Com- 
mission, discussed what was to be done about it. A discus- 
sion of what others have done, under the direction of a 


“number of experienced resource specialists, followed. 


Other topics considered, with programs of similar variety 
and interest, were—Demonstration of an Effective Work- 
ers’ Conference ; Magnifying Prayer in the Church School ; 
The Bible . . . Its Use in the Church School Program; 
What Can We Do to Stop War? Objectives of the Sun- 
day School; and Reaching the Community. 

Speakers and leaders on the programs of the Superin- 
tendents’ Union are among the best to be had in and around 
New York City. The names of many are well known among 


church school workers all over the country. The Union 


uses the resources available. In addition, successful local 
workers are called upon freely to tell just how they are 
applying basic principles in their own schools. 

The regular attendance of so many of the members is the 
best evidence that the Union is filling a need in New York’s 
field of religious education. Many testimonies are available 
from workers telling of what the Union has meant to them. 
They cannot be quoted here for lack of space. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROMOTION 


The Superintendents’ Union is organized with the usual 
executive officers, a Borough President for each of the four 
boroughs, a program committee, and a membership com- 
mittee. The officers are elected. The committees are ap- 
pointed by the officers and include members representing the 
major denominations. 

The executive officers meet once or twice a year to dis- 
cuss general plans and policies. The program committee 
meets four times a year, about six weeks prior to each 
scheduled meeting. In general, meetings are not planned 
more than one at a time, albeit the committee may keep 
an annual theme in mind, so as to correlate programs with 
national movements. It has been the feeling of the officers 
that programs can be made most helpful if planned in light 
of current needs, which may be revealed from meeting to 
meeting. Occasionally there may be deviation from this 
policy in order to reserve time for some prominent speaker. 

The Union is subsidiary to the Religious Education De- 
partment of the Federation of Churches and consequently is 
under the general supervision of the department secretary. 
This direct relation is fortunate, for the Union can call 
upon the Federation’s office staff to handle details which 
would prove burdensome to busy men and women. ‘The 
Department of Religious Education usually takes the re- 
sponsibility for securing speakers recommended by the 
Union’s program committee. Likewise, the office staff takes 
care of letters, announcements for regular meetings or com- 
mittee meetings, programs, book-lists, and miscellaneous 
matters. Actual costs, amounting to about $250 a year, are 
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paid from the Union’s treasury. The only income is from 
membership dues of $1.00 a year. 

The responsibility for membership promotion rests upon 
the membership committee and upon the borough presidents 
who are expected to make a contact, by mail at least, with 
their schools. Promotion of attendance is by letter, with 
program enclosed, supplemented by several announcements 
in the Federation’s weekly paper and notices in the daily 
papers. Only occasionally is a second announcement mailed 
in behalf of any meeting. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READER 


The only reason for printing this account of the work of 
the New York City Superintendents’ Union in the Jour- 
NAL is to give an idea to religious leaders in other cities and 
towns, for certainly superintendents everywhere need the 
stimulating influence of such an organization. More, any 
section of the country can have a Union if there are some 
leaders willing to push the idea. The idea is as workable in 
the smaller cities as in the large. Medium-sized cities, such 
as Trenton, New Jersey, and suburban and rural areas, 
such as those in the former St. Louis County Sunday School 
Association of Missouri, have used this plan to good effect. 

Out of his experience in organizing such a superintend- 
ents’ group, a leader in another state says: 

“Tt is most important to have a committee of six to twelve 
workers really interested in the project, preferably with 
some time to visit schools and ‘sell’ the idea. That is neces- 
sary because you will find that in all too many cases a 
superintendent is not willing to do much more than an- 
nounce a few hymns on Sunday morning. The programs 
must feature good speakers, and be created for the definite 
purpose of giving something to the superintendent which 
will be directly helpful to him in his school work.” 

To paraphrase a recent heading in this magazine, what 
some have done many others could do. 


Dickie 
(Continued from page 13) 
horrified gasps, but the Teacher merely diverted attention to 
a more gentle subject. With the aid of this imaginary expres- 
sion of violence, Dickie had acted upon his choice and had 
become a “member” at last. An unsmiling member for a 
long time to come, but the Teacher knew the smiles would 
come in time and murders would be forgotten. 

Resentful as we felt toward those who had so poorly 
carried on for Dickie’s mother, we came to realize that he 
had presented, no doubt, a baffling problem. And we found 
that they had succeeded at least in giving the child a bit 
of religious vocabulary, if not a religious pattern. It came 
to our attention through a surprising outbreak: 

It was at the close of the session in which Dickie had first 
become a “member.” The new mother was dragging him 
down the hall toward the building exit. Dickie escaped her 
grasp for a moment and ran back to the door of the “circle- 
room.” ‘God bless you, Teacher, God bless you,” he 
shouted, and then went home. The original swagger seemed 
to have changed to an air of virtue. But we had no inclina- 
tion to smile at Dickie. For did we not know that there 
comes to all of us an exhilaration following a good choice— 
some decision by which we have adopted a better pattern 
for our lives? 
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Laymen Establish Extension 
Fellowship 


(SEN LAYMEN anywhere who wish to join in a 
movement of laymen to extend the outreach of Chris- 
tian education, now have opportunity in a very simple man- 
ner to do so. On December 2 at a Laymen’s luncheon in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, membership in the Na- 
tional Protestant Laymen’s Commission was thrown open 
to laymen generally who wish to join in its purposes. 

The Commission was launched by a group of Christian 
laymen headed by Russell Colgate after denominational re- 
ligious educational executives had expressed great concern 
over the millions of children and young people unreached 
by our church schools. The extension of Christian fellow- 
ship and religious nurture to these neglected groups looked 
like a laymen’s task. Wherever laymen have had a fair 
chance to know the facts and face their implications for the 
future of America, they have expressed the desire to do 
something commensurate with the need. 

Effective demonstration and experimental projects in 
serving neglected groups have been carried out. Remarkable 
results in the reduction of juvenile delinquency in under- 
privileged areas have been achieved. Whole communities are 
ready to respond when the right approach is made and their 
resources are matched by some initial assistance from these 
Christian laymen. The movement has gone far enough to 
prove its timeliness and practical effectiveness. 

The Laymen’s Commission does not, however, contem- 
plate a special program of Christian education to “reach 
the unreached,” which it will conduct in its own name. 
Rather it seeks to enlist and inspire laymen everywhere to 
undertake extension efforts through their own church and 
interdenominational agencies. These laymen believe that we 
do not need more organizational machinery of Christian 
education. Rather we need more laymen participating in and 
supporting existing programs. The call of the Commission 
is for enlistment and service “right where you are.” 

The field program of the Laymen’s Commission consists, 
therefore, in calling together groups of Christian laymen, 
and confronting them with the extension task in their own 
communities. Particular emphasis is laid upon the com- 
munity-wide interdenominational approach to this task, and 
upon effective cooperation with other character-building 
agencies. Strengthening the lay participation in and support 
of councils of churches and of religious education, enabling 
them to undertake extension efforts, is considered essential. 

E. Stanley Jones was the guest speaker at the Laymen’s 
Luncheon on December 2, when the plans for registration 
were announced. Many of the most prominent business and 
professional men of the New York area were among the 442 
men present. Dr. Jones opened his thrilling challenge to the 
laymen of America to make the “realism’’ of Jesus the solu- 
tion to our social and personal problems as follows: 

“T am very happy indeed to be in at the inauguration of 
this laymen’s movement. I have felt that we could get no- 
where in our Christian impact unless there was an uprising 
of laymen in a concerted action upon the great fundamental 
problems that now face us. Mind you, the decks are being 
cleared, and this has the feel of a real battle upon it. The 
future is now crowding into the present, and we have got to 
decide the conditions of that future, and the ministry can- 
not do it all.” 
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Rural Parish 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A RurAL MINISTER’s WIFE 
February 8 


Home again from another church board meeting. To- 
night Ed took over the completed survey maps of Auburn 
and showed the group what our survey has taught us about 
their community. They’d hardly believe that so many fami- 
lies look to our Community Church for religious guidance. 
And they realized just as we did—after we'd covered each 
home in the fifteen square miles of the parish with a colored 
thumb tack denoting the religious preference of the fam- 
ily—that our program and plans are scarcely adequate to 
reach that large inactive group. 


February 14 


The finest thing about our schools has been the singing. 
My junior class found pictures to illustrate each phrase of 
the hymns we were learning, “Fairest Lord Jesus,” “God 
Who Toucheth Earth with Beauty,” “My Master Was So 
Very Poor,” then made large hymn sheets with the verses 
printed under the pictures. How the children all love to 
sing from the pictures! 

We find flowering plants in the pulpits of our churches, 
though the world without has become a monotonous white. 
Why not have a winter flower show in the basement of one 
of the churches? 


February 21 


I was a bit amused in our League discussion tonight at 
Leonard’s confident idealism concerning youth’s ability to 
remake the standards of the war-mad present-day world. 
The skepticism of the college group surely has not crept 
into the rural youth of our parish. Somehow these young- 
sters who grow up near the soil, with growing things all 
about them, from new-born calves and little turkeys just 
out of the eggs to the tiny spears of corn that shove their 
way through the brown earth in geometric patterns, possess 
a stability, a sureness about things that helter-skelter town 
youth lacks. And how refreshing it is! 


February 27 

Tonight Auburn Church had a birthday party. Just 
twelve years ago, their modest but worshipful little building 
was dedicated. Everyone brought his own birthday pennies 
to help defray a little on the church debt. It was a gala occa- 
sion. We taught the group several simple folk games and 
kept their hands and heads busy with action songs and 
rounds. Eighty people from tots to their grandpas played 
together hard and loved it. ‘“Skip-to-me-Lou”—the tune 
goes over and over in my head, and the accompanying pic- 
ture is red-faced Mr. Mounts with his wee partner, pranc- 
ing around the circle more like a young colt than a serious 
middle-aged farmer whose shoulders were bowed from hard 
plowing. But following the games and the songs, came 
those serious moments. Ed gave a brief devotional message, 
the festive birthday cake with its twelve candles was pre- 
sented, and the birthday offering taken while the organist 
played quietly. I shall never forget how the group rose 
spontaneously to their feet after the offertory prayer, and 
sang, “Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow” with 
the joy the pilgrims must have sung it around their first 
Thanksgiving board. Seventy-five dollars was paid on the 
church debt. 
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Health Security in the U.S. A. 
What Are the Facts? 


ITH OFFICIALS of the American Medical Association under 

WX) grand jury indictment for violation of the Sherman Act 
in their alleged persecution of “group medicine” practitioners, 
the struggle for greater health security in America enters a 
new and dramatic stage. The American Medical Association 
has defended the traditional system of exclusively private ad- 
ministration of medical service on the fee basis against the en- 
croachment of two types of administration proposed as supple- 
mental: the “group” plan and government administration. The 
principal issues suitable for discussion in many groups are: 

1. Is the prevailing system of private administration meeting 
the health needs of the American people? Does it distribute 
service with reasonable equity among various income groups? 
Does it distribute service adequately throughout the population? 

2. Does the transformation from a social order of agriculture 
and small industries into a highly industrialized order render 
the older forms of administration of medical service obsolete? 
Does health now become a matter of public concern and re- 
sponsibility rather than primarily a private matter? 

3. Is “socialized medicine” socialism? 

4. Can the standards, competence, and efficiency of the medi- 
cal profession be maintained under any other than the prevailing 
system of private administration? 

On the first issue Dr. William Allen Pusey, former American 
Medical Association President, says:’ “The American medical 
profession, I believe, need have no apologies for its record. Under 
the present arrangement of medical practice, medicine in this 
country has given a good account of itself both in the extent and 
quality of its services. ... And it has furnished services to the 
whole country.” He then cites the favorable record of Ameri- 
can medicine in dealing with diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, and yellow fever, as compared with Euro- 
pean countries in some of which health insurance plans pre- 
vail. 


However, the U. S. Surgeon General has remarked that in 
public health work we stand today just about where we stood 
in public education in the middle of the last century. A National 
Health Conference called in Washington last July by the Presi- 
dent’s Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, compiled an impressive body of data re- 
garding the need for more adequate health service. Highlights 
among the facts which seemed to call for a National Health 
Security Program are given on this page.? 

While the medical profession may be proud of its achieve- 
ments, the health needs of the low-income masses, at least, 
are shamefully neglected. Increasingly their burden of sickness 
becomes a public charge and a public menace. As a supplement 
and support to the Social Security Program of the government, 
a plan for National Health Insurance is being developed. 

The government’s proposal is being attacked as “socialistic.” 
Again quoting Dr. Pusey in an article on socialized medicine,1 
“This trend toward socialism has grown more rapidly than 
could have been anticipated .. . and the considered opposition 
of medicine toward this program has correspondingly increased.” 

Against this charge of its being radical, Industrial Democracy 
reminds us: 

“Some forty countries of the world have health—or sickness 
—insurance systems, twenty-two being entirely on a compulsory 
basis and the others involving legal or economic compulsion in 
greater or lesser degree. In great Britain, in addition to the 
fact that sixteen million persons are included in the compulsory 
system of insurance which covers only the services of the general 
practitioner of medicine and prescribed medicines, at least ten 
million persons voluntarily insure for hospital care. The lessons 
from this experience are available to us.” 

The danger cited by the American Medical Association that 
socialized medicine will undermine professional standards will 
be dealt with in a later issue. 


Facts as to ‘Health and Sickness 


Facts such as these are pertinent: 


General Inadequacies 

—Every year 70 million sick persons lose 
more than one billion days from work. 
—For the great majority of the million 
births attended each year in the home by a 
physician, there is no qualified nurse to aid 
in caring for mother and baby. 

—In 1936, nearly a quarter of a million 
women did not have the advantage of a 
physician’s care at the time of delivery. 
—In 84 cities, 28 per cent of children had 
neither physician nor hospital care in ill- 
nesses disabling them seven days or more. 
—On the average day of the year, there 
are four or more million persons who are 
temporarily or permanently disabled by 
illness—unable to work, attend school, or 
pursue their customary activities. 
—Health supervision is inadequate in most 
industrial plants employing 500 or less 
workers; representing some 62 per cent of 
the working population. 


Preventable Losses 


—One-half to two-thirds of maternal 
deaths are preventable. 


1 America’s Future, November 1938, 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York. 
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—The death rate of infants in the first 
month of life could be cut in two. 
—Our gross pneumonia mortality could 
easily be reduced by more than 25 per cent 
by the use of serum. Not one out of twenty 
now receives it. 

—An annual saving of 30,000 lives could 
be effected by more widespread use of sur- 
gery and radiation in cancer treatment. 


Geographic Inequalities 


-—Over 40 per cent (1338) of the counties 
in the United States do not contain a 
registered general hospital to serve their 
total of 17 million people. 

—Only five states have two or more beds 
per annual death from tuberculosis—the 
ratio required by clinical experience. 
—Only one-quarter of the states meet a 
reasonable standard in providing for men- 
tal cases. 

—There are counties in the United States 
where for a five-year period there were 
no maternal deaths; there are others 
where the maternal death rate is more 
than 200 for each 10,000 children born. 
—Forty out of forty-nine health officers of 
states and territories recently reported 
that facilities for maternal care are defi- 
nitely inadequate. 


—Two-thirds of our rural areas are with- 
out child health centers or clinics. 


Tragedy of Low Income 


—Fifty million Americans are in families 
receiving less than $1,000 income a year. 
Illness and death increase their toll as in- 
come goes down; medical care decreases 
sharply as need for it mounts. 

—The gross sickness and mortality rates 
of the poor of our large cities are as high 
today as they were for the nation as a 
whole half a century ago. 

—In the case of disabling illness lasting a 
week or more, one out of four receives no 
medical care whatever among 20 million 
people in the relief groups, or among the 
20 million people above that level who 
can purchase it only at risk of curtailing 
food, clothing, shelter or other essentials 
of health and decency. 

—No physician’s care is received in 28 per 
cent of seriously disabling illness among 
the belt of normally self-sustaining fami- 
lies just above the relief level. 
—One-third of the 35 million children un- 
der fifteen years of age in the United 
States belong in families able to pay but 
little for medical care. 


? Quoted from Survey Graphic, September 1938. 
* October 15, 1938. 
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The Money Changers 


Time: About 33 A.D. The year of the 
great money panic and drought through- 
out the Roman Empire. 

Piace: Jerusalem, province of Judea, in 
Rome’s Syrian possessions. 

Scenrs: Act I—The cabinet of Pontius 
Pilate in the Tower Antonia, Jerusa- 
lem. 

Act II—A court in the house of Sa- 
lome in a poor quarter of Jerusalem— 
the hiding place of Zealots. An hour 
before sunset of the same day. 

Act I11I]—Same as Act I. Dawn of 
the next day. 


Cast of Characters 


Mary MacpALENg, the richest woman in 
Rome’s Eastern possessions 

Pontius Pirate, Procurator of Judea 
and deeply in debt 

CraupiA, Pilate’s wife, a spend-thrift 

Marcus, a Jew, and secretary to Pilate 

Baptu BEN ANNAS, Treasurer of the 
Temple Bank 

MatcuHus, a body-guard to Baptu ben 
Annas 

ZEALOTES, a man of violence 

JoHN, a priestly youth of a gentle nature 

JAMES, his brother, a hater of the rich 

SALOME, mother of James and John 

PETER 

JUDAS 

A GUuARD TO PILATE 

A Spy 


Act I 


A cabinet of Pontius Pilate in the 
Tower Antonia, Jerusalem. A room fin- 
ished in subdued colors. At right-center 
is a desk and before it is a chair of Roman 
design covered with a leopard skin; the 
bust of a Caesar is on a pedestal at left- 
back; at back is a broad window through 
which can be seen a portion of Jerusalem. 
Before this window is a small, three-step 
dais on which is a couch covered with 
bright shawls. In center is a large gold- 
colored chair; in front of it is a tiger- 
head rug. Velvet curtains, hung with a 
circular effect, constitute the walls of the 
room. 

At rise: PILATE is seen at the desk on 
the right. He wears a sleeveless tunic bor- 
dered with purple. He is a man of forty- 
five, corpulent, and gray. His hand is moy- 
ing deliberately in writing. A moment 
more and the curtains are parted at the 
portal on the left, and a woman thrusts her 
head through. Pirate becomes conscious 
of a presence, slowly looks up, starts, 
frowns, smiles, and frowns again. The 
woman smiles and frowns, imitating him. 

PILATE (continuing his writing) : Well, 
Claudia. 

Craupia (At door left—has pulled the 
drapery of the door to cover her body— 
her one arm, head, and shoulders are vis- 


* Pastor, First Congregational Church, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
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By J. R. Perxins* 


ible) : Well, Pontius Pilate! A lady wishes 
to enter. (She is under thirty, slight of 
form. She is dressed in a pure white stola; 
jet-black bracelets are on her bare arms 
above the elbows; she wears ear-rings and 
finger-rings of the same color; a black 
band holds her hair; a black wallet hung 
to a black belt is at her waist; her feet are 
shod with dainty, black sandals.) 

Private: A portion of her has already 
entered. : 

Craupia: And here comes the rest of 
her. 

Pirate: How did you get past the 
guard? 

CraupiA: I walked. 

Pirate: What actions for the wife of 
the Procurator! And on her first visit to 
Jerusalem. And— 

CraupiA: And countless other reasons 


I don’t care to hear. Where is Marcus,’ 


your secretary? 

PILATE: On an errand for me at the 
Temple Bank. 

Craupia: Well, when he returns I 
want him to go with me to a pearl mer- 
chant’s in the Street of Colonnades. 

PrivaTE: He shall do nothing of the sort. 

CrauptA: Because he is handsome ? 

PivaTE: Because I need him. Say no 
more. ‘ 

Ciaupia: What is so urgent, my lord? 

PILATE (rising): Revolution is in the 
air. 

CriauptiA: Then don’t bring it down to 
earth. 

PitaTE: Don’t jest. There may be an 
uprising of these fanatical Jews. If so, 
I have but two cohorts to meet it. 

CxLaupiA: I’m not interested in battles 
and soldiers, my lord. Not today. Today, 
I have a single interest. 

Private: What? 

CraupiA: I wish to purchase a beau- 
tiful pearl. 

PILATE: What? Another gem? You are 
covered with them. 

CriaupiA: But this one is very rare, 
brought by a Jewish merchant from the 
far Tigris. It is said that Mary Magda- 
lene has no gem so lovely. But if I don’t 
hurry and purchase it, she will. 


This play is copyrighted ma- 
terial, and no copy of it or any 
part of it may legally be made. 
The right to give productions 
of the play is secured by the 
purchase of sufficient copies to 
supply each member of the cast. 


All other rights are held by the 
author. Additional copies of this 
magazine may be secured for 
fifteen cents each from the In- 
ternational Council of Religious 


Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Pivate: Let her. As the richest woman 
in all Jewry, she can well afford it. But 
you, Claudia, are one of the poorest. 

CiaupIA: Heavens and the gods in 
them! What has happened? 

PitaTE: I have no money. I am deeply 
in debt. 

Craupi4: Then borrow. The rich Jews 
have loaned money to Roman officials be- 
fore. 

Pirate: I am attempting to borrow. 
Marcus, my secretary, is now at the Tem- 
ple Bank for the final answer of Baptu 
Annas, its‘crafty treasurer. 

CraupiA: Baptu won't dare refuse you, 
my lord. 

PitaTeE: I am not so sure. The House 
of Annas drives hard bargains when it 
can. And today, it can. 

CriaupiA: Why today, my lord? 

Private: Because the great money panic 
that began in the western part of the 
empire is being felt in this distant land. 
Banks have failed from Rome to Athens 
and Alexandria. 

Cxraupia: I have it, my lord! If the 
Temple Bank refuses you, borrow from 
Mary Magdalene. I never had a better 
friend. She loans me money. 

Private: But not as much as I must 
have. Besides, her great possessions are 
bound up with the House of Annas. When 
one refuses they all refuse. 

CLaupIA: Then use Marcus. Mary 
Magdalene loves him madly. She would 
give you ten talents gold if Marcus would 
request it. 

PitaTeE: Yes, but I need a hundred tal- 
ents gold. But enough of this idle chatter, 
Claudia. Affairs of state can’t depend on 
a love affair between my secretary and 
that beautiful but eccentric Jewess. Your 
own extravagance must cease. A money 
panic is upon us. 

Craupia: Tish! I shall give a banquet 
in the Praetorium and banish misery. 

Pirate: What! And with the soldiers 
in the barracks unpaid? What if they 
should join the revolutionary bands of 
Jews infesting the land? What could we 
do? 

CriaupiA: We could follow the largest 
army, my lord. Roman officials and their 
wives have done it before. 

Pirate: How foolish, woman! I am 
without money and may soon be without 
troops. And I can’t collect taxes without 
soldiers. The House of Annas can. Re- 
ligion in this land, Claudia, yields forty- 
eight per cent usury. 

CrauptA: Then let’s become proselytes. 
I would do almost anything to possess the 
Tigris pearl—even burn an offering to 
the God of the Jews. 

Pirate: Listen! Some one is coming. I 
hope it is Marcus. And yet I dread to 
see him return. 

Marcus: (entering at curtained por- 
tal) : Good morning, fair woman. Dressed 
for the street this early? 
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Craupia: Yes. And I want you to go 
to the street with me. 

Pirate: And I want you, Marcus, to 
remain here. And if my wife will retire, 
I will hear the outcome of your errand 
to the Temple Bank. 

CrauptA: I shall not leave, my lord. 
But I promise not to listen. I shall look 
down from this window and watch the 
crowds pouring into the Temple grounds. 
(She leans out the window and looks be- 
low.) 

PILATE (seating himself at his desk): 
Well, what of our errand, Marcus? 

Marcus: Baptu Annas of the House 
of Annas sends his regrets, Excellency. 

Pirate: Did he give his reasons? 

Marcus: Not to me. He told me to 
state that he would come here this morn- 
ing and inform you fully why your re- 
quest for the loan is denied. And I be- 
lieve that he has sent for Mary Magda- 
lene. 

PitaTE: Is she friendly to our cause? 

Craupia (leaving window): She is in 
love with Marcus, my lord. I told you 
that. 

Pirate: I thought you were not listen- 
ing, Claudia. 

Craupia: I’m not. I am talking. 

PitaTE: And saying nothing that helps. 

Craupia: Who seems more helpless 
than yourself, my lord? Marcus, I ad- 
vised my husband to borrow this money 
from Mary Magdalene. Do you approve? 

Marcus: The Procurator may suit 
himself in the matter, fair woman. 

CraupiA; You borrow the money for 
him, Marcus,—borrow from Mary Mag- 
dalene. Make the request when one of 
her singular spells is upon her. I did once, 
borrowing a talent gold and she has never 
been able to recall the favor. 

Pirate: You tactless woman! Mary 
Magdalene, when insane, is saner than 
you. You dine on fowls and pastries when 
I can afford nothing better than swine and 
lentils. You strut in silks and ostrich 
feathers and fling money from bazaars to 
pearl merchants. 

CrauptA: Shall I dismiss my servants 
and scrub the Praetorium steps? Econ- 
omy! Frugality! Tish! I’ve heard noth- 
ing else since coming to this city of bab- 
bling scribes and bleating sheep. 

Guard (entering quickly): Baptu 
Annas of the House of Annas, and Mal- 
chus, Captain of the Temple Guard, are 
without, most noble ruler. 

Pirate: Bid them enter. Marcus, I 
am about to measure arms with a man 
who may yet loan money to Caesar. I 
may have to use you in a manner I hate 
to consider. But accompany my wife to 
the streets. I shall call you only when 
I am at my wit’s ends. May the gods be 
with us all! 

CraupiA (as she and Marcus leave): 
Should the wife of the Procurator be 
stinted just because a money panic is here? 
I only wanted a pearl! 

Pirate: Guard! Bid Baptu Annas en- 
ter. Let Malchus remain without until 
called. 

Baptru ANNAS (entering): Most noble 
ruler! (He is a slight-built Jew of forty, 
frigidly polite, a master in finance and cer- 
tain of the power of money. He is richly 
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gowned, but always indifferent to dress. 
His attitude is always mockingly deferen- 
tial, though guarded as not to be too offen- 
sive at first.) 

PILATE: So you refused my request for 
the loan of a hundred talents gold. 

Barptu: Ah! Then your penman has 
told you? 

PiLaTE: Marcus, my secretary, has told 
me. 

Baptu: Doubtless he made the news 
seem as ill as possible. Do you know that 
your secretary is the foe to my house? 

PiuaTE: Quarrels between Jews do not 
interest me. Why the refusal? 

Baptu: The loan of a hundred talents 
gold is a large sum in times of a great 
panic, noble ruler. 


ba 


Cisert: Ecce Homo 


PiLaTE: What! Slay your own country- 
men? 

Baptu: They are enemies of God and 
the Temple. 

PiLaTE: Bah! Another dispute between 
Jewish parties. 

Baptu: Then hear my last word. You 
have the power to prevent the money panic 
from shaking Judea. Crush the party of 
the Zealots. Why, they plan an uprising 
at this Passover. They have sworn to set 
the torch to the homes of the Sadducees 
and murder their women. Mary Magda- 
lene has been warned. 

Private: Wait! How did you learn this? 

Baptu: Admit Malchus, Captain of 
the Temple Guard, and hear the story 
from him. 


Pilate: “What then shall I do with Jesus?” 


PitaTe: But that panic is yet confined 
to the western part of the empire. 

Baptu: True. But it is headed east- 
ward. Banks have closed as near as Tar- 
sus. 

PiLaTeE: But isn’t the condition of the 
Temple Bank sound? We Roman officials 
in Judea have reasons to believe that its 
vaults are packed with silver and gold. 

Baptu: Still, the Temple Bank may be 
in danger. Much depends on you, noble 
ruler. 

Pirate: You speak in riddles—like 
your olden seers. 

Baptu: Then let me be plain. Every 
province in Syria is a nest of revolution. 
Galilee is fomenting. The great dye mills 
of Mary Magdalene may have to close at 
Magdala. 

Pirate: Let Herod Antipas care for 
that. I rule only in Judea. 

Baptu: Which is also a nest of rebel- 
lion. Your tax gatherers are beaten from 
city to city. What would Caesar say? 

Pirate: What would you do if you 
were Procurator? 

Baptu: I would slay every rebel in 
Judea! 


Pizate (loudly): Guard! Bring Mal- 
chus here. 

Matcuus (entering): Most noble 
ruler! (He is a big, swarthy Syrian. He 
walks with a swagger, fingering a short 
sword constantly. His costume 1s semt- 
military. The position he holds is com- 
plimentary to the Jewish religious authori- 
ties. He is a servile person, doing the bid- 
ding of the powers that be, with alacrity 
and pleasure, even to slaying brutally. 

Pirate: State what you know of a 
proposed uprising of the Zealots at this 
Passover. 

Matcuus: For weeks, as my custom 
is before each Passover, my faithful spies 
have tracked certain Zealots. They are 
from that nest of revolution, Galilee. And 
they are journeying towards Jerusalem. 

Pirate: Do you know any on sight? 

Matcuus: All the leaders, Excellency. 
The most dangerous band is led by a 
certain Jesus of Nazareth. In this band 
is one, Simon Zealotes, whose father Rome 
had to crucify before you came to rule, 
And the son is worse than the father. 

Pirate: And the leader—this Jesus, 
Is he an assassin? 
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Matcuus: He is worse. He fires others 
to riot. The common people hear him 
gladly. They but await his signal. 

PiwateE: Do you know his whereabouts? 

Ma crus: He was as near as Bethany 
last night. Thousands have followed him 
out of Galilee. They believe he will give 
the signal to attack the Temple and the 
Roman garrison before the Passover 
ends. 

(A sudden commotion is heard beyond 
the portal. Then MAry MAGDALENE, sup- 
ported by CLAUDIA and MARCUS, enters 
and sinks panting into Pilate’s chair. 
Mary is richly dressed; jewels are flash- 
ing at her throat and on her fingers; her 
face is pale and her eyes are burning 
strangely.) 

Bartu: Mary! What has happened? 

Mary Macpatene: Pray let me get 
my breath. 

Marcus: A mob, Excellency, threw 
stones at her. She had to run for her life 
to Antonia. We hurried soldiers out to 
meet her and the mobs scattered. 

CiaupiA: My lord, see that the dogs 
are put to the sword. 

Baptu: The Zealots! The haters of 
God and the Temple. Why, Excellency, 
you do not appear concerned that rebels 
have attempted the life of a woman of 
our ruling classes. 

PitaTE: She is safe here. 

Mary MacpaLene: Yes, I am safe 
now. But Roman soldiers would care noth- 
ing if a Zealot should cut my throat. 

Pirate: My troops stand between you 
and the rabble of your own countrymen, 
woman. 

Mary Macpatene: Yes, they stand— 
between! And the mobs throw over their 
heads and strike us. (She rises and looks 
at Marcus.) Marcus, it is said that you 
know the hearts of the common people. 
Why do they wish me ill? 

Baptu: Yes, tell us. Inform us why 
these swine, whose hearts you profess to 
know, aim at the destruction of life and 
fortune. 

Marcus: I profess no knowledge of 
the common people that every good Jew 
should not have. Baptu Annas knows why 
there are mobs in this city. 

Baptu: What! You charge that I am 
responsible for the presence and the acts 
of rebel Jews? 

Marcus: You and your house are not 
without guilt. 

Baptu: Your penman insults the re- 
ligious rulers, Excellency. He speaks 
against the annointed of God. 

Mary Macpatene: Is it Marcus that 
speaks? 

Marcus: I wish that I did not have to 
speak in the presence of Romans, Mary. 
But now that I am pressed I shall speak. 
The liberty of our people was sold to 
Rome—sold by our rich rulers who saved 
their own great fortunes and places in the 
shameful bargain. 

Baptu: Treason, noble ruler! 

Marcus: You speak of treason—you 
a Jew? I am secretary to the Procurator 
and I tell him to his face that the rule of 
Rome is hateful to my people. Will you 
tell him the same, Baptu Annas? 

PitaTE: Silence! This is not the hour 
for disputes. You Jews may fight out your 
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differences elsewhere. But what the Pro- 
curator demands to know is the reason the 
House of Annas has denied the loan of 
a hundred talents gold. 

Baptu: Then I shall tell you. 

Mary MacpatEne: No. I shall inform 
the Procurator. My own wealth is bound 
up with the House of Annas and I shall 
protest the loan of a single stater until 
you protect life and property. You are 
even weaker as ruler over Judea than 
Herod Antipas over Galilee. 

Pirate: A Jewess, dependent upon a 
Roman’s strength, should select her words 
with care. 

Bartu: But Excellency! What she 
means is this: If you do not act to crush 
the Zealots the Temple Bank will stand 
to lose more than you would borrow. The 
people are being turned away from the 
altars. Unless three hundred thousand 
secure the half-shekel from our money 
changers and unless twenty thousand 
families purchase paschal lambs, the 
profits from this Passover will be very 
low. 

CiaAup1A: Baptu Annas makes his re- 


ligion pay, my lord. We should become 


proselytes, I tell you. 

Pirate: Silence, foolish woman! 

Baptu: Yes, your wife should cease 
her mocking. For while she does so the 
mobs gather strength and all that we 
possess may go down in ruin. 

Mary Macpatene: What is this I 
hear—my fortune in danger? God of my 
fathers! I may have to—beg. I may have 
to live among paupers—lepers. (Grasps 
throat) What is this that tears at my 
breast? God! Am I devil possessed? (She 
sinks into a chair.) 

Baptu: See, Excellency? Her fears 
have brought on her old affliction. She is 
beside herself. 

CraupiA: The gods shield us! See her 
eyes, my lord. She is ill. Send for your 
physician. 

Baptu: She needs no physician, Ex- 
cellency. Speak to her and assure her that 
the mobs will be put down. She fears 
poverty and destruction at their hands. 

PizaTE: Speak yourself, Baptu Annas. 
Make it known what you would have me 
do to your own countrymen. But promise 
me that no Jew among the ruling classes 
will complain to Caesar after I crush 
other Jews in rebellion. 

Baptu: Good! This is what I urge you 
to do. Kill— 

Mary MAcpALENeE (rising and inter- 
rupting): Wait, Baptu! Let a woman 
name the penalty. Let all rebels be hunted 
down. Let them be nailed to cross after 
cross. Let their bodies be stripped to pub- 
lic shame. And when they cry aloud for 
water, hold gall to their lips. So let them 
die and let the vultures come. 

Marcus (with a cry of protest): 
Mary! Do not give your heart up to this 
hate. 

Mary Macpatene: You lover of the 
common people, would you instruct me? 
I—I am fighting for my possessions. For 
my mills at Magdala. For my estates at 
Bethany. For— 

Marcus: But you are more than these. 
Besides, they will be protected. 

Baptu: They will be destroyed—de- 


stroyed by the mobs that are friendly to 
Pilate’s penman—a renegade Jew. 

Marcus: So you have forgotten the 
Maccabees, Baptu Annas, you and your 
crafty house. 

PILATE: Silence, youth! Would you 
ruin my cause? Let this Jewess name the 
penalty for rebel Jews. 

Mary MacpaLeNne (with insane 
fury): Yes, let me speak. Else I shall die. 
Crucify the Zealots. And when the vul- 
tures have plucked out their eyes, fling 
their bodies into the pits of fire. And 
while their flesh curls and crackles like 
stubble in a wind-fire, drive the common 
people past and let them sniff! sniff! 
Then those that live will never covet 
what we possess. 

Baptu: The wisdom of Solomon. 

Matcuus: Give me a hand in this. 

CriaupIA: Oh! Look at her eyes, my 
husband. 

Marcus: Look into her heart. I did 
not dream that it held so much dark- 
ness. 

Mary MacpaLene (whispering): 
Darkness! Marcus accuses. (Goes to him 
but he turns his back on her.) He will 
not look at me. He loathes me. I am less 
to him than a woman of the street. Dark- 
ness in my soul! (Beats her head.) The 
lamps are out. I can not see. I can not 
see. (Loud cries rise to the windows of 
the Tower Antonia. A GUARD springs 
into the room.) 

Guarp: A mob! They are fighting in 
the Gentile court. 

Baptu (nushing to window and look- 
ing down): God of my fathers! The 


mobs attack the money changers. A man 


is striking them with a whip. Our money! 
Our money! 

Matcuus (looking out the window): 
It is the man—Jesus of Nazareth. The 
Zealots are with him. The riot call. 
(Rushes from the room, jerking his 
sword.) The riot call! 

(A fanfare of riot trumpets is heard 
as the others stand and stare at one an- 
other.) 

Baptu: We may be ruined. 

Mary MacpatEne: Ruined! Darkness 
in the heart! Ruined! 

PILATE (striding to her and giving her 
a shake): My troops will scatter the 
mobs. And I shall protect you and every 
sesterce you possess. Calm yourself. 

Baptu: The riot will soon be over, 
but not its effects. The people have been 
led against our money changers. Hear 
me in my last offer, Excellency. Secure 
and crucify the man who led the mob 
against our interests and the Temple 
Bank will make the loan of a hundred 
talents gold. 

Pirate: Enough! I shall command in 
person and crush this uprising. (Starts 
towards portal.) 

Mary Macpatene (hurrying after 
him): Excellency, make it known to the 
soldiers that I will give a talent gold to 
the first to lay heavy hands on the Zealot 
leaders. And another talent gold to the 
one who takes this Jesus. And if you 
order his crucifixion I shall give you five 
talents more. And when he is dead I 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Margaret Sherwood Ward* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Making a Happier 
W orld 
For the Leader 


Primary children are not too young to 
realize there are some things which keep 
people from being happy. They are be- 
ginning to have contacts with foreigners 
and observe discriminations against them 
because of race. They may see drunken 
people or hear stories of what harmful 
things may happen because some people 
use alcoholic drinks. Perhaps they them- 
selves belong to families suffering neglect 
because of this evil. They cannot escape 


hearing about war and the desire of many. 


people for peace. With these experiences 
as a background, we are suggesting this 
month worship that will emphasize the 
social ideals of temperance, peace and 
world friendship, and the importance of 
the church in the world. We shall try to 
help the children choose only the kind of 
conduct that will make the world a hap- 
pier place in which to live. 


Suggested Emphases 


First SuNpAy: Keeping Our Bodies 
Strong 

Seconp SuNpDAY: Brothers and Sisters 
All 

Tuirp SuNDAY: Living in Peace 

FourtH SunpDAy: God’s Church 


Activities Which May Lead to 
Worship Experiences 

1. Selecting magazine pictures to illus- 
trate a poster on the subject, ‘““These Will 
Make Our Bodies Strong.” 4 

2. Listening to simple facts about how 
the use of alcohol as a drink harms the 
body. 

3. Discovering how children of other 
lands are like themselves, through pic- 
tures, stories, actual contacts, reports 
from foreign students or returned mis- 
sionaries. 

4. Becoming more friendly with some 
foreign children living in their neighbor- 
hood and resolving never to call them 
names or laugh at their foreign accent. 

5. Making a scrapbook of world friend- 
ship poems, songs, stories, pictures, draw- 
ings. 

6. Conversation about why war is fool- 
ish and better ways to solve difficulties. 

7. Learning to solve differences without 
quarreling or fighting, and refusing to 
play war games. 

8. Bringing money to be sent to help 
Chinese children made homeless and hun- 


* Formerly Assistant Editor of Children’s Pub- 
lications, The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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gry by the Japanese war. 

g. Filling a suitcase with gifts to send 
to the Spanish refugee children.” 

10. Finding verses in the Bible about 
ways of helping God make a happier 
world. 

11. Composing prayers or poems about 
making a happier world. 

12. Appreciating how the church school 
helps them learn how to live in a happier 
world that is free from intemperance, 
racial prejudice, injustice, and war. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
Soncs: 


“The Health Club’* 

“A Whisper Song’® * °8 
“Children of One Father 5 
“All the Little Children’”® 
“Blessed are the peacemakers’” 
“God’s Children’ © 

“Friends All Over the World’ 
“The Many, Many Children’’* 
“The World Children for Jesus’’* § 
“This is God’s House’’* ® % & 
“A Song of God’s House’’® ® 
“We Love Our Church’® 

“The Church’? 

“This Is Our Father’s House’? 
“Our Dear Church’ ® ® 


ScRIPTURE: 


“Your body is a temple of the: Holy Spirit.” 
—I Corinthians 6:19 

“Drink no wine nor strong drink.”’—Leviti- 
cus 10:9a 

“Give us water that we may drink.”—Exo- 
dus 17:2 

“Have we not all one father ?’””—Malachi 
2:10a 

“We have one Father, even God.’’—John 
8:41b 

“All ye are brethren.”—Matthew 23 :8b 

“O Lord, thou art our Father.”—TIsaiah 
64 :8a 

“Tf God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another.”—1 John 4:11 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.”— 
Matthew 7:12 

“Let us work that which is good toward all 
men.”—Galatians 6:10 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.’’-—Matthew 
5:94 


1 Write to denominational missionary boards 
for further information. 

? New project sponsored by the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 297 Fourth 
bees New York City. Price of each suitcase, 

I 

* Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 


~ mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 


tion, 1929. 
* Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 
5Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 
®Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 
™Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little Peo- 
ple. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 
8 Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 


and the God of love and 
be with you.” 2 Corinthians 


“Live in peace: 
peace shall 
13:11b 

“Be at peace one with another.”—Mark 
9:50b 

“He maketh wars to cease.’’-—Psalm 46:9a. 

“Neither shall they learn war any more.”’— 
Isaiah 2:4b 

“I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go unto the house of the Lord.’”’—Psalm 
122:1 

“T will build my church.”—Matthew 16:18 

“Lord, I love thy house.”—Psalm 26:8a 

“We will go into his tabernacles; 
We will worship.”—Psalm 132:7 


PRAYERS: 


From My Own Book of Prayers® 


“T Think of God in Church,” page 15 
“We Are All Alike,” page 59 
“War,” pages 60-61 
“Far Away and Near,” 
“War and Love,” page 63 
“Let Us Help,” page 64 


From Prayers for Little Children’ 
“Thanks for Our Bodies,” page 45 


PoEMs: 


page 62 


My Bopy 


God gave me my body to use while I live. 

I'll thank him for it by the care that I give. 

The good food I eat, and the water I drink, 

The warm clothes I wear, and the nice thoughts 

T think 

Will help make my body grow useful and strong, 

And make my life helpful, and happy, and long. 
—Author and source unknown 


BrotTHers AND Sisters ALL 


Oh, the seas are wide, and the hills are high, 
It’s far from Pole to Pole, 
But kites will sail in many a sky, 
And everywhere balls will roll! 
Girl in Japan, and boy in Spain, 
Playmates in Peru, 
Child on the coast and child on the plain, 
We send a hail to you! 
Whether we play in snow or sand, 
We call to each other from every land. 


Oh, the world is big, and the miles are long, 
But under lovely skies 
All of us hear the wind’s brave song 
And watch the good sun rise, 
And see the great stars moving slow, 
And hear the springtime’s call— 
All brothers and sisters, for well we know 
One Father loves us all. 
Oh, the world is wide, and the seas roll far, 
But all one family still we are! 
—Nancy Byrp Turner™ 


A Sone ror Peace 
If all the people everywhere 
Were kind to all the others. 
A happy home this world would 
For all would be like brothers. 


seem, 


When everybody grows polite 
There'll be no falling out, 

For kindly folks could never fight— 
What would they fight about? 


® Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1938. Found in ten-cent stores. 

1 Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1937. Found in ten-cent 
stores. 

“From Boys and Girls. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House. Used by permission. 
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Then here’s a happy, peaceful song, 
Let’s sing it near and far: 

“When Every Land Loves Every Land 
There Won't Be Any War!” 


—Nancy Byrp Turner” 


Gop’s CHuRCH 


God’s church is such a lovely place, 
With windows like soft colored lace, 

And with a ceiling far and high 
All spread out like our roof of sky. 


They have the sweetest music there, 
Such pleasant talk and quiet prayer, 

I think God must be glad to come 
And visit in his earthly home. 


I know I like God’s holy day, 
And in his church I like to pray 
That he will always help me find 
The way to be both strong and kind. 
—Frances McKinnon Morton” 


STORIES: 


“The Sack of Barley and the Pig’** (Temp- 
erance) 

All Around the City** (Stories of two coun- 
try children who make friends in the city) 
z ae and His Friends (Stories about In- 
ia 
“The Children’s League of Nations’? 
“Getting Even’? 
“Rat-a-tat-tat!”® (Peace) 
“A Bridge, a Garden, a Park, a Gate’! 
“Gifts from Other Countries’” 
“Child Friends around the World’’” 
“The Best Way to Settle Quarrels’’” 
“How Foolish War Is!’’27 
“Our Flag’’”* 
“Billy and the Bells’?® (Church) 


PICTURES: 


“The Hope of the World,” Copping 

“Follow Me,” Curr 

Picture sheets and picture stories about dif- 
ferent countries® 

Joe Lives in the City” (A picture story book 
about a little Italian boy living in a great 
city.) 

A Sari for Sita® (A picture story book about 
a little Indian girl.) 

Pictures of the statue of “The Christ of 
the Andes” 

World friendship picture postcards,” includ- 
ing a picture of ocean travel, then and now; 
the Statue of Liberty; the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Japanese cherry-trees; the Me- 
morial Peace Bridge between the United 
States and Canada; the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, in Holland. 


Suggested Program for March 19 


THEME: Living in Peace 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHipP: If possi- 
ble, secure a copy of Ship East—Ship 
West,” which was one of the primary 
missionary reading books last year. As 
the children arrive, they may join a 
story group to listen to favorite stories 
they may remember, or new ones. If 


®From Story World. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission. 

33 Anna Pettit Broomell, The Children’s Story 


Caravan. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1935. 

“Esther Freivogel. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1938. 


* Clara G. Labaree. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1930. 

% Mary C. Odell, The Story Shop. Philadel- 
phia, Judson Press, 1938. 

™ Elizabeth Miller, Lobingier, Ship East—Ship 
West. New York, Friendship Press, 1937. 

*% May be secured from the Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. Picture sheet 
25¢ each; picture stories, 50¢ each. 

#9 Jeannette Perkins Brown. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1938. 25¢. 

®Ferger and Millen. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1938. 25¢. 

71 May be purchased from the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 15¢ for set 
of five cards. See note 2. 
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pictures of some of the peace monu- 
ments are available, these may be stud- 
ied. For the worship center, let a small 
group of children arrange the altar 
table with a picture like “Christ of 
the Andes” or one of Jesus and the 
children of several countries. Small flags 
of the nations may form a colorful 
background, together with a larger 
Christian flag. 

Quist Music calling the group together 


for worship. 
Sonc: “Children of One Father.’ 5 


A Porm AsouT PEACE: 


In every land I know about 
Children there are friends 

Of all the other children, 
To the world’s far ends. 


If all the bigger people 
In every land would be 
As friendly as the children, _ 
No war we'd ever see. 
—Norman C. ScuricTer” 


CoNVERSATION: Encourage the group to 
tell what they may have heard about 
war and peace. Why do people or na- 
tions fight each other? What happens, 
when there is war? What other ways 
are there for settling quarrels besides 
fighting? What may primary children 
do to help people live in peace? (Have 
brief reports on any projects under- 
taken, such as money or clothing for 
Chinese and Spanish refugee children.) 


Story: 
Tue Besr Way To SETTLE QuarRRELs 


Nations do not always fight when they have 
disputes or quarrels. Those who are wise know 
that quarrels can be settled in a better way than 
by war. 

There are three ways of settling disputes with- 
out war. 

Sometimes, when two nations have a quarrel, 
each sends men to meet together and talk things 
over. When they have talked things over they 
decide what is fair and right. 

Sometimes, when two nations have a quarrel, 
they choose somebody in another country, per- 
haps the ruler of that country, to decide which 
is right. When disputes are settled in this way 
we use a long word. We say that they are set- 
tled by arbitration. 

Sometimes, when two nations have a quarrel, 
they go to a court to have it settled. There is 
a court for just this purpose. It is called the 
World Court. 

There are people in every land who are trying 
to have nations settle all their disputes in one 
of these three ways. 

The borderline between Argentina and Chile 
is on top of the great Andes Mountains. The 
land on each side is so rugged and so high that 
it is really of no use to anyone. But, strange 
to say, these two countries quarreled for years 
about that borderline. Then they began to talk of 
war. 

The people of Argentina said, “That country, 
Chile, is claiming some of our land up in the 
mountains. We will fight to show them that 
it is ours.” 

And in Chile the people said, “That land and 
those lakes up in the mountains are ours. We 
will show those people of Argentina who owns 
them.” 

In both countries there were great preparations 
for war. 

In Argentina they were building warships 
and making guns. Men were leaving ther regu- 
lar work to join the army. Boys were going 
to camp to learn to fight. Little children knew 
that their fathers and brothers would soon leave 
home, perhaps never to come back. 

In Chile the same things were happening. 
The people were building warships and making 


=From Junior World. Philadelphia, The 


American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission, 


guns. Men and boys were drilling. Families were 
paying high taxes because it costs a great deal 
of money to get ready for war. Little children 
knew that their fathers and brothers would soon 
leave home, perhaps never to come back. 

Now all of this was happening during Easter 
week of the year 1900. Good Christians were 
going to their churches in each country and pre- 
paring to kill Christians of the other country. 
They seemed to forget the words of Jesus that 
they should love one another and live at peace. 
But there was one man in Argentina who had not 
forgotten. On Easter Sunday Bishop Benavente 
stood in his pulpit and spoke some startling words. 
This is what he said: 

“We have come together this Easter morning 
to worship Christ, the Prince of Peace, But we 
have forgotten what he taught us. We hate 
our neighbors and we are ready to fight them. 
Let us stop getting ready for war! Let us not 
fight the people of Chile! Let us live in peace 
with them as Christ has taught us. If we fight, 
the matter of the border-line will not be set- 
tled, for war never settles anything. There is a 
better way.” 

This made the people think. Many agreed with 
Bishop Benavente. 

“Let us take our dispute to someone outside 
of Argentina and Chile,’’ the Bishop went on, 
“and let him decide it. Then we will save the 
lives of our young men in both countries. Our 
people will have money and food. And our 
homes will be happy. And on the mountain top 
instead of war let us have Christ.” 

The news of this sermon spread over the coun- 
try. In Chile Bishop Java heard about it. He said, 
“Bishop Benavente is right. We are all Chris- 
tians and we should not have war.” 

And so a bishop in Argentina preached in 
towns and villages and to the country people that 
there should be no war. At the same time a 
bishop in Chile preached in towns and villages 
and to the country people that there should be 
no war. 

Soon the people in both countries began to say, 
“We have been foolish. We are Christians. We 
will decide our dispute in a peaceful way.” 

The two nations then agreed to ask King Ed- 
ward VII of England to settle their quarrel. He 
was glad to do so. Then they stopped their 
preparations for war and waited for his decision. 
King Edward studied the question and decided 
that each country was partly right and partly 
wrong. He divided the land which both had 
claimed so that each had a fair share. This 
caused great joy in Argentina and in Chile. 

Again Bishop Benavente said, ‘Christ should 
stand on the mountain top.”” Then a woman in 
Argentina made a wonderful suggestion: “Let 
us take all our guns and weapons of war and 
mold them into a great statue of Christ. Then 
let us place it on top of the highest mountain be- 
tween the two countries. This will be a monu- 
ment of peace forever.” : 

Soon the people of Argentina were bringing 
guns and weapons of war, to be molded into the 
great bronze statue. The people of Chile sent the 
cannon that had been in the forts on the border. 
There was no need of any weapons now. When 
the statue was finished it was taken part of the 
way up the mountains by train, then hauled still 
higher by mules. And soldiers and sailors dragged 
it to the very top by ropes. 

Thousands of men, women and children had 
climbed the mountains to see this great statue of 
Christ. Bishop Benavente invited the people from 
Chile to come over on the Argentine side of the 
mountain. Bishop Java invited the people from 
Argentina to come over on the Chilean side, They 
told again how their countries had been saved 
from war. As the people gazed at the great 
statue, they heard Bishop Benavente read the 
words: ‘These mountains will crumble into dust 
sooner than the people of the Argentine and of 
Chile will break the peace which at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer they have given their word 
to keep.” And as the sun was setting the people 
of Argentina and Chile prayed together that there 
might always be peace in the world, 

This statue of Christ still stands on the moun- 
tain top. 


—EuizasetH M. Losincier™ 


LrapER: God wants everyone to love 
each other, not to hate each other. 


2From Ship East—Ship West. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1937. Used by permission. 
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War is very foolish because it makes 
so many people unhappy. Do you re- 
member what Jesus said about the 
people who work to make peace? 
(Matthew 5:9a.) That means that the 
people who are peacemakers are the 
happiest people and make others happy 
too. One of the very old teachers of 
long ago said that the world would be 
happiest when people did not learn war 
any more. (Isaiah 2:4.) Shall we ask 
God to help us always to be kind and 
thoughtful of each other, and live with- 
out quarreling? Then we shall be do- 
ing what we can to show others that 
the best way is to live peacefully. 

PRAYER repeated by the children after the 
leader. 


THEME FoR Marcu: God’s Helpers. 


For the Leader 


Since it is suggested that the boys plan 
the service for March 12 and the girls 
the service for March 19, the leader will 
want to appoint and meet with the wor- 
ship committees for these two services. 
The leader will want to suggest to the 
committees that since we are thinking 
about God’s helpers this month, that they 
plan their services around the men and 
women whom they feel have truly helped 
God establish his kingdom. Since your 
committee may select characters other 
than those mentioned here, there should 
be available for the committee’s use sev- 
eral reference books such as Boys Who 
Made Good, Heroes of Peace, Overcom- 
ing Handicaps, all by Archer Wallace, 
published by Doubleday Doran & Co. 
Inc.; The Roll Call of Honor by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, Thomas Nelson & Sons; 
Famous Mothers and Their Children, by 
Anna Curtis Chandler, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company; Girls Who Made Good, 
by Winifred & Francis Kirkland, Harper 
Brothers. There should also be several 
Bibles, a good concordance and the de- 
partmental hymnals. Pictures of the men 
and women selected would add to the 
services. The leader should stand ready 
to help when needed but the planning 
and the selection of characters, hymns 
and Scripture should be left to the com- 
mittee. The programs when completed 
should be submitted to the leader for her 
approval and she will want to go over 
the service at least once before it is pre- 
sented to the department. 


Suggested Program for March 5 
Tueme: True Happiness is Born of 
Service 
Quiet Music 
Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 1oo—In uni- 
son and from memory. 
Openrnc Hymn: “My Master Was a 
Worker” 
CONVERSATION : 
I wonder if any of you boys and girls remem- 
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A Prayer For PEACE 

Dear Father, Jesus taught us all 

When he was here so long ago 
About forgiving every wrong 

And loving all—both friend and foe; 
How we should think of others first, 

And not be greedy or unkind; 
How we should make folks happier 

In all the ways we find. 
Dear Father, tell the world again. 

So many lands have quarreled and fought; 
It may be some have never heard, 

And others—just forgot. 

—EpitH May Cunnincs™ 


or 


War 


O God, we have been thinking about wars, and 
what happens when there are wars. 
People are sad; 
Fathers are gone away; 
There are wounded soldiers; 
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ber a time when your Mother and Father were 
going to be away from you for awhile. Can you 
remember what they said to you before they left 
you with the ones who were to take care of you 
while they were gone? (Let the boys and girls 
share their recollections with the group. Some 
will recall the advice to help in the home when- 
ever possible, to be agreeable and not to fuss 
with one another, while others will remember the 
admonition to be a good boy or a good girl with 
the promise of some reward at the return of the 
parents.) We realize, of course, that our parents 
told us these things because they loved us and 
were anxious that no harm should come to any 
of us but that we should be as happy as pos- 
sible while they were gone. 

Jesus was just like our parents. When he knew 
that the time had come when the wicked people 
would kill him, he called together his twelve 
disciples and they had supper together. Jesus 
had tried hard to teach his disciples the great 
truths which God had revealed to him, but it 
was all so new and so strange it had been hard 
for them to learn. But Jesus was most eager that 
his disciples should understand so that they might 
know the same happiness and joy which had been 
his in teaching men about God. In fact Jesus 
depended upon these disciples to carry on his 
work after his death. And so Jesus called them 
together, and when supper was over, he told 
them this was the last supper he would have 
with them for that night he would be betrayed to 
his enemies. But because Jesus loved his disciples 
so much, he put from his mind the sufferings he 
was soon to bear, and thought only of those im- 
portant things he wanted his disciples to remem- 
ber after he had gone. 

Needless to say the disciples were very sad 
when they learned that Jesus was to leave them, 
and yet it is quite possible that before long they 
began quarreling among themselves who would 
then be the greatest among them. Jesus said 
nothing, but rising from the table he took off his 
outer coat and put a towel around his waist so 
that he looked like a servant, and Jesus washed 
each of the disciples feet! As he worked he said 
nothing but when he was finished he spoke to 
them and said, “You accomplish nothing with 
your quarreling. Already I have told James and 
John that whosoever will be great among you 
must be your minister and whosoever will be 
chief among you must be your servant. I came 
into the world to help people and that is why 
you are in the world, to help people, to serve 
even as I have served, all people who need your 
help. If you will remember what I, your Teacher 
and your Lord, have done this night and if you 
will serve your fellowman after I am gone, then 
will you be happy indeed. Remember the two 
great commandments which I have given you 
and remember that you show your love for God 
by helping all those who need your help. If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

The story of this last supper together when 
Jesus taught his disciples this important lesson 
of serving one’s fellowmen is told in our Bibles. 
Perhaps you would like to find the story and read 
it as John has given it to us. 


The trees look as if they had been struck 
by lightning; 

hudrsn and grown people are hungry and 
sick. 

It makes us wish that instead of war, where 
people try to kill one another, we could all be 
happy, and parades would all be gay, peace- 
time parades, 

And fathers could be at home; 

And soldiers could be used 

To build up schools 

And community halls and hospitals, 

And to plant trees, 

And to protect the weaker folk around them, 
And to help when floods and earthquakes 
And accidents come. 

Make all people wish this wish, and never want 
more wars, O God! 

—JraNeETTE PERKINS Brown” 


Sone: ‘“God’s Children’? or “Friends 
All Over the World.’ 


* From My Own Book of Prayers. See note 9. 


ScRIPTURE: John 13:1-17 

OFFERING: One of the many ways in 
which we serve today is in bringing 
our offering which will help carry the 
message of Jesus to other boys and 
girls. 

OFFERING SENTENCE: “Bless Thou the 
Gifts,” followed by prayer by the 
leader. 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee,” first stanza. 

BENEDICcTION: “The Lord Bless You and 
Keep You” 


March 12 and 19 


Following are some materials which 
may help the worship committees plan the 
services for these two days. 


JoHN WANAMAKER 


Whenever we go shopping today it 
seems very natural to inquire of the sales- 
person or to read on a small tag, the 
price of the articles we desire to purchase. 
But if you would ask your grandparents 
if this were true when as children they 
shopped with their parents, they would 
tell you a very different story. Not so 
many years ago people had to barter or 
bargain with salespeople before a price 
could be agreed upon. It was necessary 
also to go from store to store for differ- 
ent articles since department stores were 
unknown. Goods were often misrepre- 
sented and the motto among shopkeepers 
seemed to be, “let the buyer beware.” 

One of the foremost men who helped 
to better these conditions was John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. The story is told that when John 
Wanamaker was just a poor boy work- 
ing for a mere pittance an incident hap- 
pened that he never forgot. It was dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and he wanted 
to buy a present for his mother. Entering 
a jewelry store in Philadelphia he selected 
an article and paid for it with the money 
he had been saving for a long time. But 
before he left the store he saw something 
he liked better and told the salesman he 
had changed his mind. Being told by the 
clerk that he was not allowed to change 
his mind, John Wanamaker decided that 
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some day he would have a store of his 
own where the salespeople would be kind 
and courteous. He was at this time work- 
ing for two dollars and a half a week 
in a clothing store and in 1858 he became 
the first paid secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
It was at this time he wanted to become 
a minister but he was forced to give up 
this idea because of poor health. How- 
ever, he resolved that whatever business 
he took up he would conduct it on true 
Christian principles. 

John Wanamaker and a friend opened 
their store together in 1861 with a capital 
of four thousand dollars. When his part- 
ner died seven years later Wanamaker 
took over the business himself, which 
grew very rapidly. John Wanamaker, to- 
gether with two other merchants, intro- 
duced the new practice of “money re- 
funded” with which we are so familiar. 
They gave a guarantee that their goods 
were as represented. They adopted the 
principle of the “fixed price” with the 
price plainly marked on every article. 
They also gathered into one store many 
different stores, each a department in a 
great store, and by wholesale buying cut 
down their costs. 

In 1902 the excavation was begun for 
a new store in Philadelphia which sur- 
passed in every way the previous build- 
ing, which had been known as the most- 
up-to-date store in the world. Remem- 
bering that he had always thought that 
a store was a place to visit and enjoy, 
John Wanamaker made his new store a 
place of beauty. Throughout the entire 
store may be seen beautiful oil paintings 
and lovely treasures from all over the 
world. In the center of the main floor is 
a large and beautiful court where people 
gather to meet their friends and to listen 
to the beautiful concerts on the large pipe 
organ installed to delight the patrons of 
the store. At Christmas time and at 
Easter time hundreds of dollars are spent 
to decorate this court and there hangs on 
these holiday seasons, under the gold 
pipes of the great organ, a beautiful paint- 
ing of Christ, such as “The Nativity,” 
“Christ Before Pilate” or “Christ on the 
Cross.” Here amidst such beauty, people 
pause to listen to the beautiful tones of 
the organ and pause, too, to remember 
the Christ and one of his followers who 
resolved to conduct his business on “true 
Christian principles.” 

John Wanamaker was as interested in 
Sunday schools as he was in his business, 
and gave much time to it. He founded 
the Bethany Church Sunday school which 
grew until it had a membership of six 
thousand, the largest Sunday school in the 
world. He was also a generous supporter 
of the Y.M.C.A. as Jong as he lived. He 
erected Y.M.C.A. buildings in India, 
China and Korea. He served also as Post- 
master General and he helped launch 
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rural free delivery which made life more 
comfortable for farmers in remote places. 
John Wanamaker died on December 12, 
1922 at the age of eighty-four. Truly 
was John Wanamaker one of God’s help- 
ers. 


JANE ADDAMS 


“When I grow up I will have a large 
house but it will not be built among 
the other large houses, but right in the 
midst of horrid little houses like these.” 
This was the remark made by a thought- 
ful little girl in Cedarville, Illinois, one 
day when she had visited the poor section 
of the city. Up until that time Jane 
Addams had thought that everyone lived 
in a comfortable home like her own. But 
during that visit that day there was born 
the dream which Jane Addams never for- 
got, a dream to make people happier. 

When she was travelling in London 
she visited the first settlement house in 
the world, Toynbee Hall, named for its 
founder, Arnold Toynbee. This house 
gave her an idea of how she could make 
her dream come true. 

In 1889 with her friend, Miss Ellen 
Gates Starr, Jane Addams moved into 
Hull House which had been a mansion 
in its day but around which had now 
grown up a crowded section of Chicago’s 
foreign population. She furnished Hull 
House with the kind of furniture, pic- 
tures and books she would like for her 
own home and then she invited all her 
neighbors in to see her. Here she cared 
for the sick and started a day nursery 
and saw to it that the children were 
properly fed and amused while their 
mothers worked. She also organized clubs 
and classes for the older boys and girls 
and for adults. 

Hull House grew until it covers an en- 
tire city block with many college men 
and women who pay their own expenses 
and give part or all of their time to the 
activities of the settlement. It includes a 
fine gymnasium, a well equipped little 
theater, reading rooms, club rooms, a 
coffee house and a large hall for dancing 
and entertainments. 

Truly Jane Addams realized her dream 
by remembering Jesus’ commandment 
“That ye love one another.” “Happy are 
ye, if ye do this.” Truly has she been 
one of God’s helpers. 


OtTuer HELPERS 
When we think of God’s helpers there 


come to our minds the names of many 
men and women who through the ages 
have given their lives in service to God 
and to the world. We think of Moses, 
the lawgiver; of David, the Psalmist; of 
the many prophets who led their people 
back to God; of Peter, the rock; and of 


Paul, the missionary to the Gentiles. We 


think of David Livingstone who blazed 
the trail through Africa, carrying the 
Gospel of Jesus; and of Albert Sweitzer 
who might have lived the idol of the 
peoples of Europe, delighting them with 
his music but who chose instead to fol- 
low Livingstone, ministering unto the 
peoples of Africa. We think of Martin 
Luther; of Abraham Lincoln; and of 
Dr. Grenfell braving the hardships of the 


frozen north to bring relief to the suffer- 
ing; of Pasteur to whom all minkind is 
indebted. We think of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus and of Joseph his father, who 
so loved and guided his life that when 
Jesus wanted to teach man about God, 
he said, “God is a Father.”’ We think of 
Ruth and our hearts are filled with love 
and kindness; of Florence Nightingale, 
“the Lady of the Lamp”; and of Madame 
Curie whose discoveries have brought re- 
lief to the sufferings of millions. 


SuccEsTteD Hymns 


“Forward Through the Ages,” “A Work- 
man in a Village Home,” “At Work Beside 
His Father’s Bench,” ‘‘Be Strong,”’ ‘Dare to 
be Brave,” “I Would be True,” ‘Marching 
With the Heroes,” “My Master Was a 
Worker,” “‘Now Praise We Great and Fa- 
mous Men,” “O Brother Man,” ““O God, Who 
Workest,’’ ““O Son of Man,” “Thy Work, O 
God, Needs Many Hands.” 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE 


Matthew 25:34-40, 19:16-21 

Luke 10:25-37 

John 3s20, 14:12-27, 15:7, 8) 11, 235) 10 
2 Timothy 1:7 

1 John 3:18 

Mark 9:41, 

Romans 2:13 

James 1:22-25 


March 26 


Tueme: The Joy of Being God’s Helper. 
Quiet Music 
Ca. TO WorSHIP: 


O praise the Lord, all ye nations; 
Praise him, all ye people, 
For his merciful kindness is great toward us, 
And the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

—Psalm 117. 


Openinc Hymn: “With Happy Voices” 
ScRiPTURE READING: John 15:7-14 
LEADER: 


Here again we find Jesus after that last sup- 
per with his disciples, spending the last moments 
of his life pouring forth in the little while left 
to him, the words of wisdom and love he would 
have his disciples remember. And here he seems 
to be giving them a reason for living, challeng- 
ing them to make their lives as fruitful as his 
has been. 

Throughout the centuries men have asked the 
questions, ‘‘What is life? Why are we here? 
What am I to do with my life?” Not only men 
and women but boys and girls have at one time 
or another asked these questions. And Jesus is 
giving the disciples the answer to these ques- 
tions before he must leave them. 

I suppose we have all been born with the 
desire to be happy, to make our lives count for 
something; to be great. Many of us have foolish- 
ly believed that to be rich would bring happiness. 
But we know that even the rich young ruler 
came to Jesus and asked, “What shall I do so 
that I can really live?” The answer Jesus gave 
this man is the same as he is giving the disciples 
on the last night of his life, “‘The reason for 
your living,” said Jesus, “is to obey the com- 
mandments I have given you, love God and love 
your neighbors. If you will abide in me—that is, 
if you will believe that God is the Spirit which 
lives in the heart of each of you and if you do 
the will of this Spirit as it is made known to 
you—then will you truly live. If you will say 
to God, as I have said, thy will be done, then 
you become a co-worker with God in carrying 
out his plan of spreading his kingdom on earth. 
If you obey my commandments and live as I 
have lived then God can use you even as he has 
used my life and you will do great things for 
him. This is the secret of true happiness and I 
have told you this that you might live in joy 
even as I have lived in joy.” 

The lives of the men and women we have been 
thinking about this month testify to the truth of 
this promise of Jesus. “But how does this con- 
cern us?” you ask, ‘We are only juniors and we 
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cannot go to Africa or Labrador or go into labo- 
ratories to search for germs.” 

You boys and girls are spending these years 
of your life in preparation for the life you will 
live as men and women. What kind of life will 
that be? Do you remember that Jesus said, “Let 
the children come unto me.” He was eager that 
they too should hear the good news that he was 
telling. And if you as junior boys and girls will 
believe what Jesus taught, that God wants you 
to have a part in spreading his kingdom, then 
your life will take on new meaning and there 
will be a purpose for it. You will look upon 
your school life not as something to be endured, 
but as the place where you can prepare yourself 


to be ready to do your part. Florence Nightingale 
could never have answered the call, “to go 
forth and minister to the sick and suffering 
soldiers of the East’? had she not previously 
taken the two rigorous courses of training at the 
nursing institution of Kaiserwerth on the Rhine. 

We will realize, too, that the church is the 
place where we can learn to know God and “to 
grow in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man’’ even as Jesus did. And it is 
through the church that we, even as juniors, can 
be more effective co-workers with God. For as 
we share our gifts so can the word of God go 
forth not only into our city and into our country 
but to the furthermost parts of the earth. 


“These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you and that your joy 
might be full.” 


PRAYER: Our heavenlv Father, help us 
to know that true happiness comes from 
giving our lives in service to thee. 
Strengthen us to do thy will that we 
may truly live and may our lives be 
filled with joy that others may be at- 
tracted to thee, by us. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: We Would See Jesus 


To the Worship Committee and 
Counselors 

During this Lenten season, shall we 
try to help our group to get a fresh 
vision of Jesus—to see the utter beauty 
and strength of his character and life as 
they never have before? When you meet 
to plan your March services, pray earn- 
estly that our presentation of Jesus may 
be an inspiration to our fellow depart- 
ment members. 

The following pictures would be ap- 
propriate for over your altar, and can be 
obtained from Perry Picture Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts, in the ten-cent 
size or large $1.25 artotypes: March 5— 
No. 800, “Christ and the Doctors,” by 
Hofmann; March ro—No. 802, “Christ 
and the Rich Young Ruler,” by Hofmann; 
March 26—No. 831, “Christ before Pi- 
late,’ by Munkacsy. For March 12 you 
might use Del Sarto’s “John the Baptist’ 
which can be secured in colors, size 7 
x 9 for 35 cents from Art Extension So- 
ciety, Westport, Connecticut. These pic- 
tures will be effective if mounted on large 
gold cards. These can be purchased in 
stores selling Dennison’s products. Hang 
the mounted picture by a little ring hanger 
fastened invisibly on the back and hung by 
a pin to your velvet curtain (if that is 
what you have). Tall white candles will 
be nice on either side. 


March 5 
THEME: Jesus Asks Questions 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus’”—No. 
100! 
CANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: 


Praise the Lord, O my soul; 

And all that is within me praise his holy name. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul 

And forget not all his benefits. 
Unison: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Come thou, Almighty King”’— 
No. 38 

SEconD CALL To WorsuHip: We are to 
think for the next few weeks about 
Jesus, the founder of our religion. We 
are taking for our theme: “We Would 
See Jesus.” It comes from the Gospel 


* Teacher, Intermediate Department, River- 
side Church, New York City. 

* All hymns are taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, unless otherwise indicated. They are also 
found in many other hymnals. 
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By Lillian W hite* 


of John, chapter 12, verse 21. The in- 
cident happened when Jesus was in 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover 
just before his death. 

ScripTURE READING: John 12:20, 21 (by 
a pupil) 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus’”—No. 
100 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF OFFERING: For our 
offering sentences the next few weeks 
we shall use things that Jesus said about 
giving. 

OFFERING: 
Offering Sentences: Matthew 6:1-4 
Music: “T Bind My Heart This Tide” 

No. 121 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts’— 
No. 340 

Group ScripTuRE READING: (Give this 
mimeographed to the whole group be- 
fore the service. The solo speaker and 
the small group should have practiced 
beforehand.) 


Department: And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom; and the grace 
of God was upon him. 

First Reader: And his parents went every year 
to Jerusalem at the feast of the passover. 

Small Group: And when he was twelve years 
old, they went up after the custom of the 
feast; and when they had fulfilled the days, 
as they were returning, the boy Jesus tar- 
ried behind in Jerusalem; and his parents 
knew it not; but supposing him to be in the 
company, they went a day’s journey; and 
they sought for him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintance; and when they found him 
ake they returned to Jerusalem, seeking for 

im. 

Second Reader: And it came to pass, after 
three days they found him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions: 

Small Group: And all that heard him were 
amazed at his understanding and_ his 
answers and when they saw him they were 
astonished; and his mother said unto him, 

Third Reader (a girl): Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and 
I sought thee sorrowing. 

Small Group: And he said unto them, 

Fourth Reader (a boy): How is it that ye 
sought me? knew ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house? 

Small Group: And they understood not the 
saying which he spake unto them. And he 
went down with them, and came to Naza- 
reth; and he was subject unto them; and 
his mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart. 

Department: And Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
men. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race”—No. 98 (If your department 
does not know this tune, you can use 
“Materna,” No. 271) 


MEDITATION ON THE STORY OF JESUS IN 
THE TEMPLE: 


There are some very interesting things in this 
story of Jesus when he was the age of this group. 
One of the most surprising things is Jesus’ ap- 
parent disregard for his parents, if we have 
the record right. Apparently without saying a 
thing to his parents about it, he went to the 
temple and stayed as long as he wanted, although 
it was time to start home. Had he been told 
when his family were going? Did he become so 
interested in hearing the teachers that he forgot 
he was supposed to start home? Where did he 
get his meals? Did he think his conversation 
with the teachers so important that it would be 
worth his parents being disturbed? Or did he 
think his parents would not worry because they 
would guess where he was? We can not know 
what he thought, can we? But one thing that 
seems pretty clear is that he wasn’t tied to his 
mother’s apron strings, and another thing that 
is clear is that he wanted to know what the 
teachers thought about things. 

Perhaps this is the most important thing in 
the story. Jesus, when he was your age, was 
thinking and wondering about things. And please 
notice, he was not just listening, he was asking 
questions. ‘‘They found him in the temple sit- 
ting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions.’”’ People who 
are really interested have questions to ask. Jesus 
had questions to ask. He may have been saving 
them up for years till he should be old enough 
to go to Jerusalem. What was Jesus asking? We 
do not know. But what do you imagine he was 
asking ? Was he asking about the things around 
him that had puzzled him: Why were there so 
many sick people? Why were so many insane? 
Why so many very poor people? Why a few 
very rich? When would the kingdom of God 
come? What would it be like? Which one of the 
old prophecies about the Messiah was the right 
one? Did the teachers think the Jews should 
fight to try to free themselves from the Romans ? 
What was the most important of all the laws? 
How could one be truly good? Which of these 
questions if any was Jesus asking? What do you 
think ? 

And another important thing we see in the 
story is that Jesus thought of God as his Father. 
Whether we take the old King James transla- 
tion, ““Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” or the newer American 
Standard translation, ‘“‘Knew ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house?” we see that Jesus 
thought of himself as related to God and just 
naturally associated with him. And so, I believe 
everyone of us when we are trying to find out 
what is good to do is closely related to God. 


Prayer: Psalm 63:1-9 (Have this on 
the mimeographed sheet with the 
“Group Scripture Reading’) 

Seven Fotp AMEN? (By entire group) 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building.” Tune 
—Finlandia® 

BENEDICTION: May that spirit be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus. 


* No. 533, Hymns for the Living Age, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 

*Can be bought for 20¢ a dozen from Board 
of Christian Education, 1125 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Instead of reading the section from 
Luke 3:7-15, it could be made into an 
effective dramatic scene. 

THEME: Jesus Feels He Is Needed 
PrevupeE: “I Bind My Heart This Tide” 

—No. 121 
Canp.Le-LicHTING (During music) 
Cait To WorsHIP: 


God is a spirit and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy,” No. 336. 


INVOCATION: 


O God, we come into thy holy presence to 
be pure once more. We have committed many 
sins, made many mistakes, but thou wilt for- 
give us, as we forgive those who have sinned 
against us. Make us worthy to sing thy praise. 
Amen. 


CALL TO PRAIsE: Psalm 150 (To be read 
with joy) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King’”—No. 45 

OFFERING: 
Offering sentence: 


Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away. 


Solo—‘O Child of Lowly Manger 
Birth’* (A lovely hymn about Jesus’ 
life) 

Response: “Doxology”—No. 334 

Porm: 
Tue Nazaretu SuHop 


I wish I had been his apprentice, to see him each 
morning at seven, 

As he tossed his gray tunic far from him, the 
Master of earth and of heaven. 

When he lifted the lid of his work chest and 
opened his carpenter’s kit, 

And looked at his chisels and augers, and took 
the bright tools out of it, 

While he gazed at the rising sun tinting the 
dew on the opening flowers, 

And smiled as he thought of his Father, whose 
love floods this planet of ours, 

When he fastened his apron about him, and put 
on his working-man’s cap, 

And grasped the smooth hasp of the hammer, to 
give the bent woodwork a tap, 

Saying, ‘Lad, let me finish this ox yoke. The 
farmer must put in his crop.” 

Oh, I wish I had been his apprentice and worked 
in the Nazareth shop! 


Some wish they had been on Mount Tabor, to 
harken unto his high speech 

When the quick and the dead were beside him, 
he holding communion with each. ~ ‘ 

Some wish they had heard the soft accents that 
stilled the wee children’s alarms, 

When he won the sweet babes from their moth- 
ers and folded them fast in his arms. 

Some wish they had stood by the Jordan when 
holy John greeted him there 

And seen the white dove of the Spirit fly down 
o’er the path of his prayer. 

Some wish they had seen the Redeemer when 
into the basin he poured 

The water, and, girt with a towel, the servant 
of all was the Lord. 

But for me, if I had the choosing, oh, this would 
them all overtop, 

To work all day steady beside him, of old in the 
Nazareth shop. 


These heavenly wonders would fright me, I 
cannot approach to them yet. 

But, oh, to have seen him, when toiling, his fore- 
head all jeweled with sweat, 

To hear him say softly, “My helper, now bring 
me the level and rule.” 

To hear him bend over and teach me the use 
of the artisans’ tool. 

To hear him say, “This is a sheep gate, to keep 
in the wandering flock,” 

Or, “This is stout oaken sill. I hope it will rest 
on a rock.” 


*Same as note 2. No. 129. 
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And sometimes his mother might bring us our 
meal in the midsummer heat, 

Outspread it so simply before us, and bid us 
sit down and eat. 

Then with both of us silent before him, the 
Blessed Messiah would stop 

To say grace, and tremulous glory would fill the 
Nazareth shop. 


—Bisnor Rosert MclInrtire® 


Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” 
—No. 140 
Story: Jesus Feels He Is Needed 


Have you ever felt for a few moments that 
you were with God? Try to remember the most 
beautiful, the most truly good moment in your 
life, then let us think about one of the great 
moments in Jesus’ experience. 

He was about thirty years old when it hap- 
pened. He had spent all his life so far as the 
carpenter of his home town, Nazareth. But all 
these years he must have been giving a great 
deal of thought to his people. I think of him 
lying on his back on the flat roof of his little 
home in the evenings, gazing up at those clear 
Syrian stars so low over his head, and trying 
to think out the problems of his people. 

Then when he was thirty, something hap- 
pened. His cousin John began preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea by the Jordan river. John 
was a picturesque and exciting character whom 
Jesus must have admired tremendously. He was 
a hermit-prophet like Elijah of the Old Testa- 
ment. He had lived for years in the wilderness, 
dressing in the most primitive way, in animal 
skins and eating just the food he could find like 
wild honey and locusts. John thought he could 
come to know God better by living this simple 
life separated from the life of the world. He 
came to believe that the kingdom of heaven was 
coming soon. The kingdom of heaven, or of God, 
as it is sometimes called, was a great day which 
all Jews believed would sometime come, when 
the Jews would no longer be under the rule of 
the Romans or any other earthly rulers, but un- 
der the reign of God with a king directly ap- 
pointed by God. All would be changed; injustice 
and unhappiness would be done away with. It 
would be heaven on earth for the Jewish peo- 
ple, after their long unhappy years. 

So suddenly John appeared near the Jordan 
river and began to proclaim, ‘‘Repent ye for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!” People came out 
of curiosity to hear what the new prophet had 
to say. They too hoped that the kingdom would 
come soon. Then John told the people how they 
must get ready for the kingdom, what it would 
mean to repent and be ready. He said especially 
to the Pharisees that they were very wicked. 
He called them vipers, which means poisonous 
snakes. He said they couldn’t think they would 
be saved just because they belonged to the Jewish 
race, descended from Abraham. (Read Luke 3 :7- 
ES.) 

When the people repented, then John would 
baptize them in the river. Water has always 
been a symbol of purity, and so John used it to 
show that the people were forgiven and were 
ready for the coming kingdom. 

Now when Jesus heard of what John was 
saying and doing, he must have been thrilled, 
because he himself left Nazareth and went south 
to Judea to hear John preach and to be baptized 
by him. Perhaps you wonder why Jesus should 
be baptized. What sins did he have? Apparently 
Jesus did not think of himself as good. Do you 
remember when some one called him ‘Good 
Master” once, he said, ““Why callest thou me 
good? None is good save one, even God.’’ Then, 
too, perhaps Jesus felt sorry for the sins of his 
people of whom. he was a part. Anyway, Jesus 
came to be baptized and that was when the great 
moment came to him. 

As he came out of the water, he felt very 
close to God indeed. He felt his soul was right 
with God, that God was pleased with him. 
What a wonderful and sublime moment! When 
Jesus described it, he said that when he came 
up out of the water the heavens seemed to part 
and the Spirit of God floated gently down upon 
him like a dove and it seemed as if a voice said, 
“Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well 
pleased.” It was at this time that we think Jesus 
felt sure that he was needed to teach his people. 


5 Used by permission of the Christian Advo- 
cate, New York City. 
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To help children to notice the causes 
of unhappiness, poverty and misery, 
to realize that such conditions may be 
changed when men live as brothers, 
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Hymn: “TI Bind My Heart This Tide” 
—No. 121 
BENEDICTION 


March 19 


Instead of the story given, an excellent 
little play to read or act is The Gift by 
Marie A. Foley, from Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, 35 cents. 


THEME: Jesus Goes Forth to Teach 


PRELUDE: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine’— 
No. 60 

CANDLE-LIGHTING (During music) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. 


SILENCE 

Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine”’— 
No. 60 

Unison Scripture: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus’”—No. 137 

Reapinc: “Greater than Kings and Par- 
liaments”’ 


“Here is a man who was born in an obscure 
village, the child of a peasant woman. He grew 
up in an obscure village. He worked in a car- 
penter shop until he was thirty, and then for 
three years he was an itinerant preacher. He 
never wrote a book. He never held an office. He 
never owned a home. He never had a family. 
He never went to college. He never put his foot 
inside a big city. He never traveled two hundred 
miles from the place where he was born. He 
never did one of the things that usually accom- 
panies greatness. He had no credentials but him- 
self. He had nothing to do with this world ex- 
cept the naked power of his divine manhood. 
While still a young man, the tide of popular 
opinion turned against him. His friends ran away. 
One of them denied him. He was turned over to 
his enemies. He went through the mockery of a 
trial. He was nailed upon a cross between two 
thieves. His executioners gambled for the only 
piece of property he had on earth while he was 
dying—and that was his coat. When he was 
dead he was taken down and laid in a borrowed 
grave through the pity of a friend. 

“Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone 
and today he is the centerpiece of the human 
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race and the leader of . . . progress. 

“T am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies that ever marched, and all the 
navies that ever were built, and all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all the kings that ever 
reigned, put together have not affected the life 
of man upon this earth as powerfully as has 


that one solitary life.” —ANONYMOUS 

Hymn: “When the Golden Evening 
Gathered’”—No. 108 

OFFERING: 


Offering Sentences: Matthew 5:23, 24 


Music: “Dear Lord, Who Sought at 
Dawn of Day’”—No. 112 
Response: “Bless thou the Gifts” —No. 


340 
ScripTURE READING: Matthew 4:1-I1 
Story: Jesus Goes Forth To Teach 


Jesus felt he was called of God to teach his 
people. Before he began to teach he must know 
exactly what he believed and what course he 
was to follow. He must spend hours alone in 
thought, so he went into the rocky mountain 
wilderness. Jesus spent many days here alone in 
meditation. Let us try to think with him a few 
moments this morning. 

What was the message which Jesus had on 
his heart to tell his people, his worried, sick, 
unhappy, sinful, captive people whom he loved 
so much? Many great scholars have puzzled 
over just what Jesus believed, especially with 
regard to the kingdom of heaven which was the 
great question of the day. One thing seems quite 
clear, however, from a study of Jesus’ ministry, 
and that is that the keynote of his message was 
love. In his teaching, he talked of love to all 
around, including those of different and hated 
race, and love which was carried into helpful- 
ness; he told his people they must love even 
their hated conquerors, the Romans. Thus he 
carried love to the farthest limit. The God of 
which Jesus taught was a God of love. 

Jesus had this message of love in his heart 
for his people, probably even before his baptism. 
As he meditated in the mountains his problem 
seems to have been about his method of teach- 
ing. His meditations come to us in poetic lan- 
guage, probably as Jesus himselt described them. 
They are called ‘the temptations.” You have 
heard the account read this morning. The mean- 
ing of these temptations are thought by some to 
be, first, the question of whether Jesus in his 
ministry should put uppermost the feeding of 
the many hungry people. Should his main aim 
be to raise their economic level? Much as he 
wanted to relieve their need, he decided he must 
not make this first, for “‘man shall not live by 
bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.”’ Jesus decided to put 
the spiritual feeding of his people above the ma- 
terial. Then came the temptation to depend on 
God’s miraculous care of himself to impress the 
people. No, this was not good. It, too, was of 
the devil. Then the temptation to help his nation 
to become a great independent kingdom. This 
Jesus decided was not the great thing and then 
the story says the devil left him and angels came 
and ministered unto him. What a beautiful way 
of describing the peace that comes to us when 
we have definitely decided what is the right 
thing to do! And so Jesus was prepared to go 
forth to teach the pure gospel of love. Nothing 
would ever really work in the world save love 
between all people. 

In the early part of Jesus’ ministry, he was 
in the synagogue at Nazareth. He unrolled the 
scroll of the writings of the prophet Isaiah and 
read to the people a verse that described his own 
mission: (Read Luke 14:18, 19) 
HyMn-Prayer: “Dear Lord, Who 

Sought at Dawn of Day”—No. 112 


BENEDICTION 
March 26 


THEME: Jesus Risks Everything 

PretupeE: “Christ of the Upward Way” 
—No. 235 

Catt To WorsHIP: Psalm 24:3-5. 

Response: “Let the Words of My 
Mouth’—No. 338. 

INVOCATION: 


Make us pure in heart, O God, that we 
may see the goodness in life, that we may 
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see the purity of Jesus’ life. Gird us with 
strength that we may do God’s will. Amen. 


Hymwn: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 
—No. 124 

OFFERING: 
Offering Sentence: 

Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend. 

Music: “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross” —No. 123 

Response: “All Things Come of Thee, 
O Lord”—No. 34 


Story: Jesus Risks Everything 

Jesus was not one to turn back when he had 
made up his mind. He went out to teach his 
people the way of love. Sometimes he had to go 
off to the woods alone again for a few hours to 
think through what he would do next, but he 
never turned back. His way was fraught with 
unpleasantness and danger. The religious leaders 
of the day thought his ideas were wild and 
harmful; even his disciples did not understand 
him, and his own mother said he was_ beside 
himself. He was criticized for going to feasts, 
for associating with sinners, for not keeping all 
the laws. Not only was he misunderstood and se- 
verely criticized, his life was in constant danger. 

“Life then was exceedingly cheap from the 
point of view of the ruling classes, and capital 
punishment for what might in modern times be 
regarded as only slight offenses was of comman 
occurrence. The Scriptures themselves prescribed 
the death penalty even for ritualistic transgres- 
sions. And the religious contemporaries of Jesus 
might very conscientiously have condemned him 
to be stoned because of his violations of the 
Sabbath, even if not for his laxity in the matter 
of clean and unclean foods. But when the opera- 
tions of Jewish laws were combined with the 
activities of the Roman procurator, the life of 
the individual was still further jeopardized. One 
who had come to be regarded as an undesirable 
citizen might take it for granted that in the 
natural course of events he would sooner or later 


lose his life, perhaps by assassination, if not by 
some more dignified process in the regular ad- 
ministration of justice. Jesus was well aware of 
the danger in which he and his disciples stood. 
Not only did Jesus anticipate violence, but the 
form which he expected it to assume was that 
of assassination. . .*. Once he had been appre- 
hended, his fate was virtually predetermined. It 
was as a potential insurrectionist that the Sad- 
ducees and Pilate had seized him, and it was not 
the custom of the Romans to institute any la- 
borious legal procedure in connection with the 
condemnation of suspected Jewish revolutionists. 
They crucified them and their adherents in 
wholesale fashion and on various occasions.’”® 

In spite of this danger, Jesus went serenely 
on his way, feeling he was doing God’s will. 
When his work seemed to have failed in Galilee, 
many of his crowds of followers had deserted 
him, and King Herod had sent word for him to 
leave the country, he withdrew north of Galilee 
to think over plans. Would he give up his great 
project of teaching the people to love even the 
Romans? Would he return to Nazareth and to 
his quiet peaceful life as a carpenter? Of course 
this great teacher would not. 

He would make a last desperate, dangerous 
plunge! He would go to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the Passover when every one was there. He 
would enter the city as the Messiah. He would 
preach in the courts of the great temple. He 
would try to win his country to his side. It 
would be a miracle if he should escape the 
clutches of the Jewish and Roman authorities, 
but this was his only hope. He would risk all! 
As the Gospel of Luke says, ‘He steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem.” 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way’”— 
No. 235 

BENEDICTION: The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit, be 
with you all. Amen. 


8 Jesus, A New Biography, Shirley Jackson 
Case. By permission of the University of Chicago 
Press, publishers. 


CHILD 


Jane Addams, a widely known and 


loved social worker, once said: 


“America’s future will be determined by its homes and schools. 
The child becomes largely what it is taught; hence we must 


watch what we teach it and how we live before it.” 


Consequently the lesson materials that are placed into the hands 
of the teachers and pupils in your Sunday school should be carefully 
examined. They should not only inform pupils about God, Jesus and 
the Bible, but should show them how to apply the teachings of the 


scriptures to life today. 


Bethany Graded Lessons will pass this test. Write for free samples 


now, 
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SENIOR AND 


To the Leader 


It is with deep concern that this closing 
month’s worship services are written to 
all of you. Sometimes I like to think of 
the many kinds of leaders who have read 
these services and of the many young peo- 
pel who may have used them. As in the 
beginning, I am praying that all of us 
have grown into a keener awareness of 
what our Master tried to teach his dis- 
ciples and is trying to teach us in this 
prayer we live by. This month we have 
the last phrase for consideration—“Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, for thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever, Amen.” 
| Would it be better to place a comma 
after “us,” and thus develop a stronger 
emphasis upon what seems to be the true 
meaning of the phrase? Here is the es- 
sence of it, “Lead us,” and the remaining 
words contain meaning that is more 
qualifying. Someone has said it would be 
better to have translated “Lead us not 
into temptation” as “Lead us through 
temptation” then we might catch more 
nearly the interpretation which Jesus pos- 
sibly intended. In these days of open 
persecution of believers and the desecra- 
tion of the Scriptures, we need to plant 
securely the spirit of this great prayer 
into our own lives that it may spring up 
as a source of refreshment and assurance 
in time of need. It may be worth while to 
use different versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
if you are building your own services. 
The following may help you: 


A Let this be how you pray: 


‘our Father in heaven, 
thy name be revered, 
thy Reign begin, 
thy will be done 
on earth as in heaven! 
give us to-day our bread for the morrow, 
and forgive us our debts 
as we ourselves have forgiven our debtors, 
and lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil.’ 
For if you forgive men their trespasses, 
then your heavenly Father will forgive you; 
but if you do not forgive men, 
your Father will not forgive your trespasses 
either.* 


B The Lord’s Prayer, in Cherokee? 


“Our Father, Heaven-Dweller, hallowed be thy 
name, 

Thy kingdom, let it make its appearance. 

Here upon earth take place thy will, same as in 
heaven it is done. 

Daily our food give us this day. 

Forgive us our debts, all the same as we forgive 
our debtors. 

And do not temptation bring, lead us in it! 

Deliver us from evil existing. 

For thine the kingdom is, and the power is, and 
the glory is forever. So be it. Amen.” 


C 


And Jesus said, ‘When you would pray, let 


* First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New 


ork, 

*The Bible—A New Translation, by James 
Moffatt, Harper and Brothers, Publishers. Used 
by permission. 

* As translated from the Cherokee Bible, itself 
‘translated by Sequoyah in 1730, after he had in- 
vented the most perfect alphabet in the world for 
his Cherokee tribe. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENTS 


By Nancy Longenecker* 


your longing pronounce the words. It is my long- 

ing now to pray thus: 

Our Father, in earth and heaven, sacred is thy 
name, 

Thy will be done with us, even as in space. 

Give us of thy bread, sufficient for the day, 

In thy compassion forgive us and enlarge us to 
forgive one another. 

Guide us towards thee and stretch down thy 
hand to us in darkness, 

For thine is the kingdom, and in thee is our power 
and our fulfillment.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Dedication—An Anthology of the Will 
of God, compiled by George Stewart. As- 
sociation Press. 

Christianity and the Individual in a 
W orld of Crowds, by Halford Luccock. 
Cokesbury Press. 

The World Mission of the Christian 
Religion, by Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Cokesbury Press. 

The New Testament—a New Trans- 
lation, by James Moffatt. Harper and 
Brothers. 

The New Testament, an American 
Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Christ and Human Suffering, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. 

The Commonplace Prodigal, by Allan 
Knight Chalmers. Henry Holt and Co. 


March 5 


THEME: Our Need of Leadership. 
Music: “Lento,” by Cyril Scott. 
INTERPRETER: 


During this month of the Lenten season we are 
to think of the last phrase of our Lord’s Prayer, 
which may be translated into one word—leader- 
ship, or guidance, None of us could safely or 
wisely set out upon an unknown path without a 
guide or a keen sense of direction, so we need 
leadership or guidance in the every day path of 
life. Often we feel pretty sure that we can trust 
ourselves, but when we face difficult decisions and 
impossible barriers we come to the end of our 
own resources and are then either thrown into 
despair or we are made conscious of a need for 
direction. How to secure this directing is our 
problem. Most of us know that God’s way or pat- 
tern for our lives is what we really desire and 
when we have admitted this to ourselves, and 
then to God, the way opens. Not always easily, 
nor quickly, but surely. This truth is according 
to Christians throughout the ages who have 
sought guidance for their lives. 


Hymn: “He Who Would Valient Be” 
Tune—St. Dunstan’s.* 

ScriPTURE: Twenty-third Psalm. 

READINGS :> 


I. “Man needs God to overtake and achieve 
himself. That, of course, is by no means an ac- 
cepted axiom of psychology, but the footnotes to 
that affirmation furnished by history and biog- 
raphy are numerous and impressive. There is a 
profound meaning in the old Persian legend which 
tells of a father going on a long journey and 
leaving his son with a mirror. When he returned 
he found that the boy had starved to death 
looking at himself. It is a sure way for man to 


* Reprinted from Jesus, the Son of Man, by 
Kahil Gibran. By permission of and special ar- 
rangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., author- 
ized publishers. 

*If not available, use ‘Who Is On the Lord’s 
Side?” 

5 From Christianity and the Individual in a 
World of Crowds, by Halford E, Luccock. Used 
by permission of Cokesbury Press, publishers. 
Quotation from Dr. Jung used by permission of 
Harcourt Brace & Co., publishers. 


starve to death, emotionally and spiritually, look- 
ing at himself alone. More than that, these years 
of economic breakdown are teaching us that when 
man shuts God out of view, and looks at himself, 
he will eventually starve physically.” 


II. “C. G. Jung in his Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul, has pictured this need of life in words 
which have already become classic: ‘During the 
last thirty years people from all the civilized 
countries of the earth have consulted me. I 
have treated many hundreds of patients, the 
larger number being Protestants, a smaller num- 
ber of Jews, and not more than five or six be- 
lieving Catholics. Among all my patients in the 
second half of life, that is to say, over thirty- 
five, there has not been one whose problem in 
the last resort has not been that of finding a 
religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that 
every one of them fell ill because he had lost 
that which the living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and not one of them has 
been really healed who did not regain his re- 
ligious outlook.’ He goes on to picture people 
who have plenty to live on, and something to 
live for, but nothing to live by. The Christian 
religion has close relation to each of these three 
prepositions. The relations of faith to energy 
is clearly put by Paul and attested by centuries 
of experience, ‘I am strong for all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.’ ” 


III. ‘The service of religion is to be rendered 
by carrying the primary assurance of Christianity’s 
‘Be not afraid,’ down into the psychological 
mechanisms of life. We need a fresh and detailed 
exploration of the affirmation, ‘Perfect love 
casteth out fear.’ The most emancipating idea 
which ever comes into the mind is that the uni- 
verse is God’s. Those who possess this faith 
are daily renewed with effective suggestions of 
power. Kagawa of Japan writes: ‘If one lives a 
long time immersed in God’s grace, there stretches 
across one’s soul a calm which nothing can de- 
stroy. . . . Neither the earth’s quaking, nor fire, 
nor blizzard, nor avalanche, can shake it. I have 
seen too much that is horrible and abominable and 
witnessed too much sorrow. Even cruelty cannot 
shake this calm.’”’ 


PRAYER: For Guidance® 


Father, 

The path ahead is dark, 

And we know not where thou wouldst have us 
to go. 

Give us, oh, give us, thy gracious guidance 

And a tranquil trust in thy love, 

That we may walk forward through the gloom, 

Unfalteringly, fearless and confident, 

Having within us that divine light 

Which maketh clear as day the darkest midnight, 

Guiding the traveller who shall trust in thee 

Safe through impenetrable forests and over track- 
less mountains. 

Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me 
Go.” 


BENEDICTION: The Lord’s Prayer. 


March 12 


THEME: Lead us into high purpose. 

Music: “Dedication,” by Franz. 

INTERPRETER: Not only do we find that 
we need leadership as we set out upon 
a journey, but we need to have a place 
to go. This is true of our lives today. 
Perhaps our personalities are dwarfed 
and ineffective because we have not 
been stirred by a compelling motive to 
attain high purposes. We pray, “Lead 
us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil.” May our paths lead into 
that which has meaning for us and for 


®4 Book of Prayers Written for Use in an 
Indian College, by A. S. Hoyland. Reprinted by 
permission of The Challenge Limited, London, 
England. 
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our civilization. The new totalitarian 
states have made a religion of their 
power; the youth of their countries are 
imbued with that religion and have 
become relentless in the pursuance of 
its doctrines. Someone has said that as 
Christians once persecuted heretics, so 
the state now does the same. Lead us 
not into the temptation of seeking 
power. Rather, give us purpose for our 
lives. Let us pray that we may think 
clearly, act justly, and to love mercy; 
thus may we be consecrated to high 
purpose. 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 

Porm: “To a Waterfowl,” by William 
Cullen Bryant 

LITANY: 


Leader: Behold I stand at the door and knock; 
if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him and will sup with 
him and he with me. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: For a spirit of prayer—that we may 
learn to pray as Christ prayed and taught his 
disciples to pray, and that an ever-increasing 
number of interceders may be raised up 
until the whole church is awakened to 
prayer. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: For a spirit of sacrifice—that we may 
be willing at whatever cost to follow and 
to bear witness to the way of Christ as we 
learn it. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: For the gift of interpretation—that 
we may learn to preach the eternal Gospel 
by word and life in terms that the men and 
women of this age will understand. 

Silent Prayer . 

Leader: For a spirit of service—that a great 
number of us may offer ourselves unre- 
servedly to do Christ's work at home and 
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abroad in our generation. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: For the completion of our own con- 
version—for the removal of all hindrances in 
our own lives to the manifestation of God’s 
redeeming love and prayer. 

Silent Prayer 


Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon 
My Heart” 
READINGS: 


I. “No true Christian can see the slums, the 
poverty, and the exploitation of the poor which 
goes on, and sit down with folded hands suppos- 
ing it is all part of the plan of God. I am re- 
minded of a story of a little girl who during 
her prayers at her mother’s knee said: ‘O God, 
don’t let the poor little birds be caught in John’s 
traps. Don’t let the little birds be caught! They 
won't! They can’t! Amen.’ Her mother said, 
‘Betty, why were you so sure that God would 
answer your prayer and not let the birds be 
caught?’ ‘Because,’ said Betty, conclusively, ‘be- 
fore I came up to bed I jumped on his traps and 
broke them.’ ” 


II.’ ‘We sometimes accept, complacently, the 
idea of something being the will of God as a 
means of evading a challenge which might dis- 
turb us. For instance, how many girls are there 
who are ‘staying at home with mother,’ accept- 
ing, complacently, that this must be the will of 
God, when they have unexplored talents which 
may be used in service to the world, and when 
their mothers have no real need of their services 
at home, and would be rather proud if their 
daughters showed a little initiative? And how 
many sons meekly accept, as inevitable, that they 
should go into their father’s business? And how 
many fathers push their sons into their own busi- 
ness when it is exceedingly inappropriate that 
this should be done? It is a form of lazy shrink- 
ing from asking questions, the answers to which 


might be disturbing, So we find scores of people 


* Discipleship, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Copyright 1934. By permission of The Abingdon 
ress. 
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in middle life who are in the unhappy position 
of doing work every day which they hate, and 
which does not express their personality, when 
they might have done brilliantly in another 
sphere if they had given a month’s prayerful 
thought to a decision which affected half a cen- 
tury.” 


III® ‘Another enlarging influence is the for- 
mation of one life-ambition. It is hardly possible 
to launch out with enthusiasm until one discovers 
what he wants to put his life into in the outside 
tasks of the world. It is difficult to expand with- 
out setting about the conquest of something out 
there in the stubborn world. We find ourselves, 
strangely enough, by going out of ourselves, by 
overcoming opposition and resistance in concrete 
forms, and by coming back in the strength of our 
victories. The native acquisitive tendencies in 
most of us are too strong and need to be re- 
strained, but few things are more important for 
life than a clean and noble ambition to make one’s 
life contribute to the general stock of human 
values.” 


Benepiction: Hymn—“Break Thou the 
Bread of Life.” 


March 19 


THEME: We are led by many ways. 

Music: Violin and piano—“Adoration,” 
by Borowski. 

INTERPRETER: Throughout our worship 
this month we have devoted our 
thoughts to the need of God’s leader- 
ship and to the need of dedication to 
high purpose. But today we come to 
one of the perplexing problems in this 
phrase—How shall we be led? Just 
as folks came to Jesus and are still 


5 From Some Problems of Life, by Rufus M. 


Jones. Used by permission of Cokesbury Press, 
publishers. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


coming to him through many avenues, 
so we are led into the right paths by 
many methods. The Israelites had a 
pillar of fire in the darkness and a 
cloud in the sunlight to lead them. This 
may be a true symbolism meaning that 
God leads us in ways adapted to our 
circumstances. The Psalmist said, ‘““Ac- 
knowledge him in all thy ways, and he 
will direct thy paths.” 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee.” 

OPENING SENTENCES :? 


I. I do not fear to tread the road 
I cannot see, 
Because the hand of One-Who-Loves 
Is leading me. 
Nagata Sang (Blind Japanese 
Leper) 


II. The joy of the heart is love 
The joy of the mind is sincerity 
The joy of the spirit is courage 
The joy of the will is decision. 


III. As torrents in summer 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains; 


So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 
—Henry W. Loncre_tow 


Hymn: Solo—“Lead Kindly Light” 


Interpretation: “It was June in the Mediter- 
ranean, and there was a dead calm. No breezes 
blew to stir the sails of the orange boat which was 
bearing a passenger on the first stage of his 
journey from Rome to his home in Oxford, Eng- 
land. He had been ill for three weeks, and now 
was away from all his friends. That calm lasted. 
There was nothing for the passengers to do but 
wait, and think and pray. One of them was not 
only ill in body, but sick of soul as well. A young 
minister in the church of England, he had long 
been heart-sick at the conditions of religious 
life there, and especially at the lack of spiritual 
vitality in the established Church of England. 
One of the purposes of this tour of Europe had 
been to escape from it all and get a new perspec- 
tive. He had just visited Rome, had met and 
talked with a Cardinal of the Roman Church; his 
soul was stirred with conflict: which was right, 
the Church of England, or the Church of Rome? 

“Everything seemed dark to the young minister 
as he drifted aboard the orange boat on the calm 
waters of the Mediterranean through that inter- 
minable week. He could only pray and hope for 
light and guidance. One other thing he did during 
that week, and that one thing has made the name 
of John Henry Newman known and _ honored 
around the world, wherever Christian song has 
gone. He voiced his prayer for light and guidance 
in a hymn. Though he became an author of 
note, though he was later honored with the Cardi- 
nal's hat, the one special thing for which he is re- 
membered with gratitude by Christians of every 
pare and race is the writing of ‘Lead, Kindly 

ig t’” 


ScripruRE: Psalm 78:14; 32:8; 33:18,19. 
Hymn: “Are Ye Able, Said the Master.” 
Benepicrion: Acknowledge him in all 

thy ways and he will direct thy paths. 


March 26 
THEME: Lead us through darkness into 
light. 
Music: “Andante Cantabile,” by 
Tschaikowsky 


® Quotations printed in J Will Grow, Spiritual 
Life Group Material, Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

” From Lyric Religion. Used by permission of 
D. Appleton-Century Co., publishers. 


February, 1939 


INTERPRETER: This is our last service for 
meditation upon the meaning of our 
Lord’s Prayer. We have prayed and 
studied phrase by phrase through the 
last six months, and now as we pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation but de- 
liver us from evil,” a feeling of great 
courage comes over us. It is by facing 
moral danger that we grow into the 
stature of strength. If life is hard, then 
we are able to make progress. If it is 
smooth and protected, it is apt to be- 
come fruitless. Can it be that we are 
ever afraid to grow if it‘means that we 
must face and endure temptation? We 
can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us. That this petition for 
guidance comes at the close of our 
prayer emphasizes its importance. Fol- 
lowing it, however, is the final triumph- 
ant note of “Thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, forever,” and the 
whole prayer is lifted into a perfect 
pean of joy! 

Hymn: “Be Strong!” Tune—Fortitude 

ScripTURE: The Laws of the Kingdom. 
Matthew 5:1-12. 

POETRY: 


Nor in THE Finat Dawninc 


It is not in the final dawning of the dream, 

It is not in the closing down of blessed skies, 

It is not in the touching of the longed-for star, 

But in the ache and burning that the beauty lies. 

If you would seek for wonder at the dizzy crags, 

You shall but find it at the stubborn rocks be- 
low; 

If you would seek a solace past man’s little joys, 

The soul’s strange peace shall reach you through 
the taunt and blow... 

It does not lie where lights of harbor have been 
reached, 

It lies where storm is and where sudden wreck 
lurks near, 

It is the passion and the sweat and fierce attempt 

That gives the glory to the thing that is so dear. 

Not in the cool perfection of completed hopes, 

But in the fevered climbing of the blind toward 
light 

Shall be found the full recompense of hurt and 
rief, 

Not in the calm of dawn, but in the storm of 
night. 

Max Press, in The World To-morrow 


READINGS :14 


I. ‘A book recently published under the title, 
Fighters of Fate, contains brief biographical 
sketches of famous men and women who have 
been afflicted with tuberculosis—Leigh Hunt, John 
Keats, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Frederic 
Chopin, Henry David Thoreau, Fedor Dostoevski, 
Sidney Lanier, Roger Babson, Eugene O'Neill, 
and several others. Reading these inspiring 
sketches, one is hardly tempted to believe that 
tuberculosis is the secret of genius, but one does 
fall to wondering how much human genius has 
owed to hard and bitter circumstances.” 


II. “But ought the way of faith to be made 
easy ? Ought men to find it was as easy to believe 
in God as they do to believe in the multiplica- 
tion table? Suppose they did. Has any man ever 
lifted empires off their hinges and turned the 
stream of history out of its channel by staking his 
life on the proposition that the square root of 
nine is three? 

“No, but men have become heroic by daring 
to believe in God. Men have risen to supreme 
heights by venturing to assume that there is a 
power not their own that is making for righteous- 
ness. And at least one Man has changed the 
course of history by staking his life on the 
proposition that there is redemptive love at the 
heart of the world. 

“The moral glory of religious faith is due pre- 
cisely to the fact that it cannot easily be ac- 


quired, that only very heroic spirits can hold on 


“From The Prayer That Helps Us Live, by 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. Copyright 1931. Per- 
mission of the Methodist Book Concern. 


to it in its purest, grandest form. Religion, that 
is to say, just because it is not an easy achieve- 
ment, appeals to and develops the heroic in the 
human soul.” 


Litany :12 


Leader: There were great voices in Heaven, 
saying, The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of the Lord and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 

O God, who hast made all things by thy 
power, thou king and ruler of the world, 
glorious in beauty and truth and love, 

Response: Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever and ever. 

Leader: O God, who hast shown us the glory 
of thy kingdom in the royal love of Jesus 
Christ, 

Response: Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, forever and ever. 

Leader: O God, who art ever working in the 
world by thy mighty and creative Spirit, to 
manifest thy kingdom among men, 

Response: Thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever and ever. 

Leader: O God more wonderful in thy per- 
fection than all that we can ever desire or 
know, 

Response: Thine is the kingdom and 
power and the glory, forever and ever. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us: O’er the Tu- 


the 


BENEDICTION 


2 From The Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory. Copyrighted by Oxford University Press. 
Used by permission. 
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The Money Changers 
(Continued from page 22) 


shall go in person and purchase the fa- 
mous Tigris pearl for your wife. 

CLAUDIA (running towards portal as 
Pilate vanishes): Hear, my lord! She 
will present me with the Tigris pearl. I 
shall need a new robe of Tyrian purple 
to match. (Hurries after him.) 

Baptu: And your day is over, penman. 
I shall prefer charges against you before 
the Sanhedrin. And you shall receive your 
just dues. 

Marcus (advancing on Baptu): Just 
dues! At the hands of the Sanhedrin 
controlled by the House of Annas. I pre- 
fer to be thrown to the lions without 
trial. They would be more friendly. Go 
before I pitch you from this tower and 
crush your skull on the pavement below. 

Baptu ANNAS (crying in alarm rushes 
to the portal): Escape this madman, 
Mary Magdalene. He will slay you. 

Marcus (as Baptu vanishes): Yes, 
go. Go for your money with which you 
have bribed rulers to destroy the last 
remnant of our people. 

Mary MacpaLeneE (crying irration- 
ally): And I will bribe again. I shall 
offer the Procurator ten talents gold to 
nail you to a cross beside this Jesus that 
you prefer to me. 

Marcus: Such may be accorded an 
honor in the ages to come. Better a death 
on a cross than to live and see a whole 
people perish. (He strides past the portal 
as Mary MAcpALENE sinks into the 
chair and the curtain falls.) 


Act II 


A walled court in Salome’s home in a 
poor quarter of the city, an hour before 
sunset of the same day, and a short while 
before the Paschal supper. A stairway 
ascends to a door in an upper room. At 
the left of this door, in the center of the 
house wall, is a latticed window. At the 
rise of the curtain a Jewish youth, JoHn, 
is seen at prayer and as he prays a 
matronly woman in white, SALOME, en- 
ters from a door under the stairs. 

SALOME: John, beloved son, your 
brother James and Simon Peter are very 
late. 

JoHN (rising): Great throngs in the 
streets may have delayed them, mother 
Salome. Rioting continues near the 
Temple. 

SALoME: Is there no other way for our 
deliverance ? 

JouN: I fear not. 

SatoME: Still, nothing came of the riot 
this morning. 

Jouwn: This is just the trouble, mother. 
The Zealots believed great power would 
be given the Galilean Messiah when the 
rioting started. But when the soldiers 
charged we had to run for our lives. 

SatoME: And where is the stern 
Zealotes—he that is swifter than the 
flight of an arrow? 

JouHN: I don’t know. But he will be 
bitter when he learns the outcome of the 
attack on the money changers. I believe 
he doubts the ability of the Galilean to 
deliver the nation from the Romans and 
from the rich of our own blood who sold 
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us into bondage. (4 knock is heard on 
the bolted door in the court wall at right 
and Joun steals to it.) Who would 
enter? 

James (without): 
James, and Simon. 

(JoHn unbolts the door and JAMES 
and SIMON PETER enter bearing a Paschal 
lamb on a spit between them. Both are 
turbaned closely and are dressed in short 
brown smocks.) 

Joun: What news, brother James? 

James: Much. The rioting cost the 
House of Annas fifty talents gold, so goes 
street gossip. — 

Joun: Were many purchasing Paschal 
lambs like yourselves? 

James: No. And Zealotes will be 
furious when he learns that Jesus of 
Nazareth commanded us to do so. 

Joun: Where is Zealotes? 

James: I don’t know. But a price is 
on his head and a double one on the head 
of the Galilean. 

Perrer: Where is the Master? 

JouHN (pointing towards the window) : 
In the guest chamber awaiting the hour 
of the Paschal supper. (4 knock is heard 


Your brother, 


on the bolted door in the wall.) Who are- 


you? 

Jupas (without) Judas Iscariot. 

James: I fear Judas. But let him in. 

Jupas (as John admits him): Is the 
Master here? 

Joun: Yes, in the guest chamber. 

Jupas (hurrying up the steps): 1 must 
speak with him. (Vanishes.) 

Peter (shouldering the lamb and 
mounting the stairs): I will watch Judas. 
(Exits) 

JouHN (as a loud rap sounds on the 
court yard door): Who would enter? 

ZEALOTES (without): Zealotes. Open 
the door. I may be followed. (4s JoHN 
unbars the door, ZEALOTES springs 
through and closes the door after him.) 
Be on guard. The soldiers are scouring 
the city. (ZEALOTES is a powerful Jew; 
larger than the others; careless of dress, 
though costumed in a manner that is 
picturesque.) 

James: Then all the rumors are true? 

ZEALOTES: All! Satan and Romans and 
the House of Annas have joined to de- 
stroy true Israel—the Zealots. 

SALOME: But the Galilean Messiah 
will protect us. 

ZEALOTES: Not so. He is helpless. We 
looked for a god and received one weaker 
than ourselves—a man with tears on his 
face and the heart of a woman. 

JoHN: Perhaps he will manifest him- 
self this night. He has not assembled us 
here only to eat the Paschal supper. 

ZEALOTES: I shall not eat. I shall not 
eat of meat purchased from altars owned 
by the House of Annas. Go—all of you. 

(It grows dark. The chanting of sing- 
ers is heard.) 

SinGERS (off stage): Save now, I be- 
seech thee, Lord; O Lord, I beseech thee 
send prosperity. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. O give thanks 
unto the God of our salvation. Amen! 
Amen! 

JoHN: Come mother; come James. Let 
us eat the Paschal supper. 

JAMES: Come with us, Zealotes. 

ZEALOTES: No. Go alone. I await spies 


on the track of that devil-possessed 
woman, Mary Magdalene. (Jerks a dag- 
ger.) May Jehovah give me one blow at 
her white throat with this. (Swings dag- 
ger in a vicious circle as the others back 
frightened towards the stairway and 
then ascend, vanishing.) 

(ZEALOTES; after examining the bolt 
on the door and looking up at the latticed 
window from which a soft light begins 
to glow, drops to his knees and prays.) 

ZeEALoTES: God of my fathers, help 
us. Long have we waited. Behold our 
sorrows. Command and thy servant, 
Zealotes, will obey. Give the foes of Is- 
rael into our hands. This night, give them 
into my hands. Place some one of the 
House of Annas in my grasp. Let it be 
that woman—the woman who bribes 
rulers. Send her this way that I may 
(bends low and claws at some imaginary 
figure) strangle her—strangle her. (4 


~ sudden knock on the bolted door startles 


him. He leaps to his feet and tiptoes to 
it.) Who comes? 

Spy (without): A Zealot. Your faith- 
ful spy. The woman comes this way. 
Quick! 

ZEALOTES (unbolts the door and the 
Spy leaps within) : What news is this? 

Spy: The woman you sent me to track 
—Mary Magdalene. She comes this way. 
I tracked her from her house on Zion. 
She visited a pearl merchant’s and then— 

ZEALOTES: God of my fathers! My 
prayer is answered. I will secure her. 

Spy: On guard! Some one seems to 
follow her, well back. He looks like Mar- 
cus, Pilate’s penman. He will fight. 

ZEALOTES: Let him. You secure the 
woman. I shall attend to the man. Some 
one approaches. Come. 

(They vanish through the doorway in 
the court wall as the sound of approach- 
ing feet is heard. A woman screams; the 
sound of a struggle is heard; then the 
Spy reappears, dragging Mary Macpa- 
LENE with him. He covers her head with 
her own shawl as she struggles and starts 
to scream again. A moment more and 
ZEALOTES, grappling with Marcus, re- 
appears, and there are cries, blows and 
confusion. Out of the house, running 
down the stairway come JOHN, JAMES, 
SIMON PETER and SALOME and JuDAS.) 

JoHN: What is this? You disturb the 
Paschal supper. 

ZEALOTES (holding Marcus securely): 
See with your own eyes, youth. Behold, 
Jehovah has sent us these jackals for our 
sacrifice. Uncover the woman. 

Mary Macpatene (screaming as the 
cloak is unwound from her head and sees 
Marcus): Marcus! Marcus, you here! 

Marcus (struggling vainly): Mary! 
Why did you come this way? 

ZEALOTES: Here you, James and Simon 
Peter, bind this penman. I will take care 
of the woman. 

Marcus’ (fighting desperately as 
JAMES and PETER begin to tie him with 
thongs): Release me, you dogs. And if 
you lay a hand on Mary Magdalene I 
will have your head severed from your 
body. 

ZEALOTES: Silence, young fool! Or you 
will have no head yourself. 

Mary Macparene (looking about 
wildly): What place is this? 
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ZxEALOTES: The hiding place of Zealots. 

Mary Macpaene: And who are you? 

ZEALOTES: One on whose head you yb aA sy 
placed a price! 

Mary MacpAtene (recoiling): Jesus x yb 
of Nazareth, the rebel. 


ZeEALOTES: No. I am Zealotes, Son of 
“ THE PEOPLE ~ 


the Dawn. Jehovah has placed you in my 
“A 


hands and I shall cut your white throat. 
THE PEOPLE 


(He moves toward her, jerking out his 


dagger.) Come, the hour is at hand. 
THE PEOPLE 


Marcus (as Mary MacpDALENE cries yh 


and tries to avoid ZEALOTES): Zealotes! 
Hear me. I am also a Jew. You— 

ZEALOTES: You are a hireling penman. 

Marcus (struggling): Place no filthy Ke 
hands on her. 

ZEALOTES (pointing his dagger at the 
throat of Marcus, while Mary Macpa- 
LENE screams again): Must I kill you 
first, fool? 

Mary MacpA.ene: Zealotes, hear me. 
Do not harm Marcus. He has injured 
no one. He is the friend of the common 
people. Release him and I shall give you 
ten talents gold. 

ZeEALotES: A Zealot can not be bribed 
as rulers are bribed. Marcus may go but 
not until I slay you. 

Marcus: Zealotes, heed me. Spare 
her. Both the Romans and the House of 
Annas will reward you richly. And all 
your past offences will be pardoned. I 
promise you. 

ZEALOTES: All the stolen wealth of the 
House of Annas can not save this woman. 
(Turns to her.) Now bare your throat. 

SALOME (as Mary MacDALENE rushes 
to her for safety): You shall not kill her, 
Zealotes. My arms shall shield her. You 
shall not bloody the court of my house. 

ZEALOTES: Behold, all! The mother of 
James and John shields this devil-pos- 
sessed woman; this woman who would 
have us scourged and crucified; this 
woman who has betrayed her own people 
for money. 

JAMES (pulling his mother away from 
Mary MacpAatEeneE): Zealotes is right, 
mother. The woman must die. It is Je- 
hovah’s will, for he has sent her here 
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own throat. The woman must die—now. 

JOHN (placing an arm about SALOME 
and leading her towards the stairs): 
Your eyes must not see this, mother 
Salome. 

Spy: Let the dagger strike. She has 
stolen our bread. 

Mary MacpaLeNne (now strangely 
calm): Yes, let it strike. (Begins to bare 
her throat.) The first fear has passed. 
There will be no second for a woman 
of the Sadducees. (Goes towards Zea- 
lotes.) Zealotes, unwashed assassin, go 
lave your hands before you cut the throat 
of a woman who loathes you and your 
kind. 

ZeaLores: I shall wash my hands in 
your blood, woman. Behold this knife. 
(Lifts his dagger.) 
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Mary Macpacene: A poor knife, 
Zealotes. (She laughs wildly and all 
stare at her.) Is your knife clean or filthy 
like your hands? Here, let me see it. 

ZEALOTES (taking a step backward): 
You would stab me with my own knife. 

Mary Macpatene: So this is the 
brave Zealotes. So this is the Son of the 
Dawn. And Jehovah’s avenging arm. 
(Laughs wildly again, pulling her hair 
down and holding her arms aloft.) 

ZEALOTES (uncertainly): Are you 
ready for the blow? Or do you wish to 
kiss your penman lover? 

Mary MacpaLteNne: My — penman 
lover! Ah! Marcus died this morning in 
the Tower Antonia. Or did I die? 

Marcus: Mary! Mary, beloved! I 
still love you, Mary! O God of mercy, 
save her! Hear us, O Lord, in the day 
of trouble! 

ZEALOTES: So, the hireling penman 
prays. Well, let him now look. (Turns 
savagely and lifts his knife above Mary 
MAacGpALENE. Marcus groans, struggles 
vainly, and bows his head.) 

Mary MAcpALENE (suddenly jerks a 
jewel-studded dagger from the folds of 
her dress and holds it out to ZEALOTES) : 
Here, Zealotes. Use this. It is sharper 
and cleaner than your own. 

ZEALOTES (seizing her dagger and let- 
ting his own fall): Good! I shall use 
this fine blade on your throat and sell 
the gems in the handle. Ready? 

Mary MAGDALENE (tearing her gown 
lower): Release! Marcus is dead. Love 
has flown. Darkness in the soul. Night 
over the world. Marcus! (whispers) I 
love you! 

ZEALOTES (with a wild cry, bending his 
body far back for the knife stroke): Die, 
O mad woman! Die! 

A Voice (from the latticed window, 
suddenly thrown back on its leather 
hinges): Zealotes! (The ZEALOoT’s knife- 
hand seems palsied in mid-air.) Zealotes, 
Son of the Dawn, the Son of Man com- 
mands you. Strike not this woman! (The 
knife falls to the floor.) Zealotes, bend 
the knee. (The Zealot drops to his 
knees.) Zealotes, strike thy forehead to 
the dust and pray for pardon. (The 
ZEALOT prostrates himself, mumbling.) 

SALOME (in an awed whisper): Mes- 
siah of Galilee. 

JoHN: The Master. 

PETER: Son of the Highest! 

Tue Voice: They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword. As you would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them. I shall have mercy and not 
sacrifice. 

Mary MAcDALENE (gazing in amazed 
wonder towards the latticed window): 
Who speaks? Who commands that even 
a Zealot obeys? 

Srmon Perer: The Anointed of God. 

; SALOME: Messiah of Galilee—the gra- 
cious person. 

; ‘Lege The friend of the poor and the 
sick, 

JoHN: The Master. 

Mary MacpaenE (moving towards 
the window as if in a trance): The 
Anointed of God. The gracious person. 
The friend of the poor and the sick. The 
Master. Who is my master? 
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Tue Voice: One is your master, even 
the Christ, and all ye are brothers and 
lovers. You are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s. 

Mary MacpALENnE (in an appeal to 
SALOME): Oh, woman of tenderness, 
who is this that speaks? 

SALOME: Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mary Macparene (falling to her 
knees): Jesus of Nazareth. God of pity! 
The one for whose blood I offered great 
rewards. Let the Zealot slay me, for I 
can not bear this shame. 

Tue Voice: Woman, arise! Freely do 
I forgive. Arise and come unto me and 
I will give you rest. 

Mary MacpdaLene (rising slowly): 
Rest! Mercy! Forgiveness! (She* sud- 
denly reaches up towards the window.) 
My Master, my Master! 

Distant SINGERS: God be merciful 
unto us, And bless us; And cause his 
face to shine upon us. Amen, Amen! 

THE Voice: Come unto me, you poor 
one, so weary and heavy laden. Mary, 
daughter, come! 

Satome: Hasten, the 
called you. 

JouHN: Obey him even as we have 
obeyed. 

James: And follow him in faith even as 
we have followed him. 

Smumon Peter: And know that he has 
the words of eternal life. 

Mary Macpatene (slowly ascending 
the stairs, pauses half way up and holds 
out her arms) : Marcus. 

Marcus: (running to her as the thongs 
fall from his hands): Mary, Mary! 

Mary MAcpDALENE (crying out to the 
others): Oh come and let us bow down. 
I have seen a great light. Oh come, 
Zealotes. For the Master calls and all is 
forgiven. My people—my wronged people. 
Oh come and we shall sit at his feet and 
eat the Paschal supper together as did our 
fathers in the long ago. The Lord, he is 
with us and we are not afraid. 

(Mary and Marcus ascend, followed 
by SALOME and JOHN; then JAMES and 
Simon PETER as the distant choir is again 
heard; then the Spy and, after a struggle 
with himself, ZEALOTES. But JUDAS quick- 
ly unbolts the court yard door and vanishes 
as the curtain slowly descends and the 
SrncERsS are heard.) 

Srncers: Save now Lord, we beseech 
thee: Send now prosperity. Save now Lord. 
Save now Lord. Amen. Amen. Amen! 


Master 


Act III 


The scene is the same as in the first act. 
It is dawn of the next day. At the rise of 
the curtain PiLaTzE is seated at his desk in 
robes of state. On a couch, covered with 
bright shawls, is his wife, CLaupra. She 
wears a morning robe and yawns rest- 
lessly. 
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CraupiA: I am becoming drowsy again, 
my Lord. 

PILATE: You need not, for you must not 
sleep here. You should have kept to your 
own bed. 

CriaupiA: And with pandemonium 
reigning throughout the Praetorium? Did 
all the soldiers conspire to keep me awake? 

Pirate: Doubtless they were after you. 
But you should be satisfied. The rebels are 
taken. The Tigris pearl will soon be your 
own. 

Craupia: And the loan of a hundred 
talents gold your own. This has been a 
good bargain for us, my lord. But I never 
counted on losing a night’s sleep. I think 
T'll try to get a wink until they come. 
(Yawns and pulls the shawls to her chin 
and closes her eyes). 

Pitate: I told you not to go to sleep 
in this room. I will have need of it when 
they come with the prisoner. 

Criaupia: And IJ have need of it until 
they come. (She flings her arms above her 
head.) 

PiLate (getting up and staring at her): 
Women sleep easily when men are trou- 
bled. (He goes to the window and looks 
down into the Temple area and then re- 
turns to his desk, sitting down and staring 
gloomily into space. It grows lighter slow- 
ly. A slight moan from CLAUDIA causes 
him to turn his head. She seems to be 
struggling. He gets up and goes to her as 
she cries out and beats the air with her 
hands. He shakes her) Claudia, Claudia! 
Are you dreaming? 

CLAUDIA (sitting up but clinging to 
him): Oh! You are with me. I am yet in 
Jerusalem. 

PILATE: Yes, and quite safe. What 
frightened you? 

CraupiA: My dream, my dream! 

Pitate: And what did you dream? 

CiaupiA: That he is a god! 

PILATE: Who? F 

CiLaupIA: The one they are bringing to 
the Judgment Seat—Jesus of Nazareth. 

Private: And you have always insisted 
that I am the superstitious one, Claudia. 

CraupiA: But this was so real. For I 
dreamed that when they brought this man 
before you they cried out for him to be 
crucified. 

PiLaTE: Just as he shall be, Claudia. 

CLaupiA (springing from the couch): 
No, no! Not that, my lord. For I dreamed 
that when he was crucified the Kedron 
turned to blood; the earth trembled; the 
sun grew dark. Oh! That moment was a 
demon-filled age. You must let this man 
go. 
Pirate: What! And have the loan de- 
nied me? And have you lose the Tigris 
pearl? 

CraupiaA: Oh! I wish to leave this 
strange land. The living and the dead 
seem to hold communion. Its lepers and 
sepulchres and outcasts will drive me mad. 
I feel spirits brushing past me now. 
(Screams and turns towards the portal as 
a commotion is heard without.) What is 
that? 

(Mary Macba.ene and Marcus enter 
on the run. She is gowned in white and has 
a chastened look. She hurries to CLAUDIA 
and they embrace.) 

Marcus: Good morning, Excellency. 
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Pirate: What are you doing here—and 
with this woman? 

Marcus: She brought me, Excellency. 

PivaTeE: But you quarreled with her and 
I dismissed you. 

Mary MAcpALeneE (confronting P1- 
LATE): But we are now united. That 
which separated us has brought us to- 
gether. 

Pirate: What strange saying is this? 

Mary MAacpALeEneE (mystically) : Mar- 
cus and I believe alike. 

PivatE: About what? 

Mary Macpatene: Everything! 

PrxaTE (to Marcus): Is she ill again? 

Marcus: No. She is well forever. She 
has seen a great light. 

Mary Macpatene: That lights every 
man coming into the world. And Jesus of 
Nazareth is this light. And I have come 
to plead for his life. 

PinaTe (as CLAupIA runs to her and 
places an arm about her): So you have 
been dreaming, like Claudia. 

Mary Macparene: I have _ been 
aroused from a dream. Tell the Procura- 
tor, Marcus. 

Marcus: Excellency, we both were 
captured last night—dragged from the 
street into the house of friends of this 
Jesus. He proved to be no assassin but a 
friend. He prevented a terrible Zealot 
from cutting the throat of Mary Magda- 
lene. Then we, after the custom of our 
people, ate the Paschal supper together. 

PivateE: What! With Zealots? 

Marcus: But not a word was spoken 
against the Roman government, Excel- 
lency. Instead, the man Jesus commanded 
them to love one another and all the world. 

Pirate: Nonsense! 

Mary Macpacene: Wisdom! For love 
has healed me. Love has opened my blind 
eyes. Love has unstopped my deaf ears 
and I hear. 

CraupiA: Can’t you see something has 
happened to her, my lord? Remember my 
dream. The man is a god, I tell you. 

Pirate: Man or god, he shall die. 

Mary Macpacene: Oh, no! Not that, 
not that! You must shield him. 

Pirate: Shield him! Why, woman, you 
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bargained for his head just yesterday. 

Mary Macpatene: A shameful bar- 
gain—of which I now repent. 

PitaTE: But he led the rioting against 
the money changers—rioting that cost the 
House of Annas great sums of gold. 

Mary Macparene: So Baptu Annas 
has told me. 

PiLaTE: Have you seen him? Has he 
heard of your strange experience of last 
night? 

Mary Macpatene: Yes. From mid- 
night until near the dawn I pled with the 
House of Annas. From the hiding place of 
Zealots I went to the palace of the high 
priest and told them the wonderful story. 

PiLaTE: And they—? 

Mary Macpatene: Scoffed as you are 
scofiing. 

Pirate: Did you quarrel with the 
House of Annas? 

Mary Macpatene: I have forsaken 
that house forever. 

Marcus: Baptu Annas pronounced a 
curse on her, Excellency. He threatened 
her with crucifixion as if she were an 
assassin and a rebel against Rome. You 
rule Judea. Are you going to permit the 
House of Annas to rule you? 

PraTeE: Silence! 

Marcus: I shall continue even though 
you send me to the cross. I am a Jew and 
know whereof I speak. The House of 
Annas hates you and all Rome. That house 
tolerates you only because you protect its 
stolen wealth. It has robbed the common 
people and now asks you to consent to it. 

CraupIA: You know this is true, my 
lord. Turn a deaf ear to Baptu. We now 
have Mary Magdalene for a friend. 

Private (weakly): But I must have a 
hundred talents gold. A deputation from 
Rome is on its way to this city to look into 
the affairs of my legation. If they should 
arrive now—(Drops into his chair and 
bows his head.) 

Mary Macpatene: My purse is open 
to you, noble ruler. Freely I have received ; 
freely shall I give. 

CLaupiA (hurrying to PiLaTe) : Hear, 
my lord. She will loan you the money. 

Mary MacpAaene: Yes, and without 
interest. And I shall give you the Tigris 
pearl as I promised. But, ah, for other 
reasons, Claudia! 

Marcus: And your cause is just, Ex- 
cellency. You are a Roman. 

PILATE (moodily and as if speaking to 
himself): Am I dreaming also? Has the 
fever of this strange land heated my own 
blood? No. Caesar would not understand. 
I must use the cross to save the wealth of 
this province. I must use the—cross! 

Mary MacpaLene (excitedly): The 
cross! Why—why, Marcus, last night the 
Master spoke of taking up the cross. Oh! 
I had not thought. Will—? 

(Loud cries suddenly rise to the window 
and hurrying feet sound beyond the por- 
tal. CLAUDIA runs to the window. A 
Guarp enters hurriedly.) 

Guarp: They bring the prisoner, Ex- 
cellency. 

Voices (without): The Procurator! 
Let Pilate come forth! Pilate, Pilate! 

Pirate: I must go to the Judgment 
Seat. (Gets up heavily.) 

Mary MAacpbALEene: 
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promise. I will make the loan of a hundred 
talents gold without interest. 

Marcus: And tell them you will have 
the prisoner sent out of the land—to Rome, 
or banished to Gaul. I will go with him. 

CraupiA: Oh! Send the wolves away. 
Their howls are terrible. 

PruaTE: Jupiter! The plan is excellent. 
I will promise to banish the man to Gaul— 
Rome’s tomb for political prisoners. The 
Senate must first decide if he speaks trea- 
son. (He tosses his mantle across his 
shoulders and strides majestically past the 
portal as the cries rise louder.) 

Voices: (without): Pilate comes! The 
noble ruler! Silence so all may hear. 

CrLaAupIA: He is speaking to them. They 
can not move him. 

Marcus (holding up his hands): But 
listen! 

Voices (without): No, no! This will 
not do. The man destroys our customs. He 
is a rebel. He is the foe of the Temple. 
What will Caesar say? 

CraupiA: May the gods have mercy! 
They threaten him with Caesar. And 
Caesar hates my husband. He but awaits 
an excuse to exile him. Oh! What can we 
do? 

Mary Macpatene: My gold against 
the House of Annas. 

Marcus: You mean—? 

Mary Macpaene: If gold can save 
him he shall be saved. 

Marcus: For what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? 

Mary MacpateneE: Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul? 

CriaupiIA: What strange speech is this? 

Mary MacpaLene: Words that I 
learned as I sat at the Master’s feet last 
night. 

Marcus: 
eternal life. 

CLAUDIA (staring at them) : The words 
of eternal life! (She runs to the portal) 
My husband is returning. 

PILATE (entering dejectedly and seating 
himself) : They threaten me with Caesar. 
The House of Annas has stirred the peo- 
ple, making them promises. I feel a heavy 
hand upon me. There is a nameless fear. 

Mary MacpAtene: Do not fear them 
nor Caesar. Fear only to do evil. Remem- 
ber, my gold is yours this hour. 

CiaupiA: And the gods will approve. 

Marcus: And now is the hour to crush 
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the House of Annas and restore the priest- 
hood to the people. 

Pirate: Rome cares nothing for whom 
is high priest. Rome cares only for order 
and power and wealth. I confess it, Mar- 
cus, Roman that I am. 

Guarp (entering quickly): Baptu An- 
nas, of the House of Annas, would enter, 
most noble ruler. 

Pirate: Bid him enter. (The Guard 
vanishes and Pilate stares from one to the 
other). That fox has heard that I am 
undecided. 

Marcus: But we will match cunning 
with cunning. 

Mary Macparene: And gold with 
gold. 

CLAuDIA (nervously): He comes, my 
lord. 

Baptu (entering and ignoring all ex- 
cept Pilate): Word comes, noble ruler, 
that you advocate sending the prisoner out 
of the land. 

PILATE: Yes. 

Baptu: This will not please the House 
of Annas. 

Marcus: But will meet the demands of 
justice. 

Mary Macpacene: And fulfill the law 
of love. 

Baptu (ignoring them) : We expect you 
to do your duty, Excellency. 

Pirate: Of what crime is the man 
guilty? Rome slays only for treason. 

Baptu: I shall prove treason against 
the man. I shall head a deputation of our 
rulers and go before the Emperor. Caesar 
will hear us. He has heeded us before and 
against you. You may recall that he has, 
noble ruler. 

Mary Macpatene: And I shall go in 
person to appeal to Caesar. I, too, have 
been at court. And I shall go as the richest 
woman in all Caesar’s Eastern provinces. 

Baptu (turning on her): Sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth is this, mad woman. I 
hold the Procurator to his bargain. 

Mary Macpatene: And I release him 
from it. ; 

Baptu: You are bewitched. What 
power do you think you possess? 

Mary Macparene: Money! The only 
power you know. And love, which you will 
never know. 

Baprtu (uneasily) : Money! Well, what 
would you do? 

Mary Macpatene: Outbid you. 

Baptu (recoiling in fear, then becoming 
bolder): Come, noble ruler. We have al- 
ready bargained. Keep your word to us of 
yesterday. Order the man to be crucified 
and we will place a hundred talents gold 
in your hands the same hour. 

Mary Macpatene: Release the man, 
noble ruler, and I shall make the loan 
without interest. 

Baptu: Heed not this mad woman, Ex- 
cellency. 
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Marcus: But her offer excells yours, 
Baptu. 

CraupIA: Usury is Baptu’s real god, 
Marcus. 

Baptu: Your wife and your penman 
hate me, Excellency. But as for this mad 
woman’s offer, I shall make the loan with- 
out interest. ; 

Mary Macpatene: But I shall make 
the loan without interest and add five 
talents as a gift to the noble Procurator. 

Baptu (with affected ease): lf the 
noble ruler desires gifts, well, I shall be- 
stow ten talents gold upon him. 

Mary Macpatene: The loan and a 
gift of twenty talents gold, Excellency. 

CrLaupiA (as BAptu hesitates) : Come, 
Baptu. Do not permit me to have the only 
reputation for flinging money to the winds. 
She has outbidden you. 

Baptu: I—I—This madness must end, 


Excellency. But I will more than match- 


this ungrateful woman. I will make you a 
present of twenty-one talents gold. 

CraupiA: Ho, Marcus! Baptu added a 
talent. 

Marcus: And twenty years to his life. 

Mary Macparene (calmly): And I 
raise the bid to thirty talents, noble ruler. 

Bapru (with a hiss): Devil-possessed 
woman! 

Mary Macpatene: No more, Baptu. 
I am love-possessed now and forever. 

Baptu: Bah! You have been a fool al- 
ways. 

Marcus: I muy kill you for this, Baptu. 

Private: Silence! Never was there more 
confusion in my life. 

Mary Macpatene: I am waiting for 
another offer from you, Baptu Annas. 

Baptu: Then, in the name of the House 
of Annas, I promise that I will give the 
Procurator a personal gift of forty talents 
gold, beside the loan without interest, if he 
will give the crucifixion command as a 
Roman official. 

Mary Macpatene: Fifty talents gold, 
Excellency, if you will release the man and 
protect him from evil. 

Baptu: Sixty talents, noble Procurator. 
And I already have your word. 

Mary Macparene: Lighty 
gold, Pontius Pilate. 

Baptu: Eighty-five talents gold, noble 
ruler. And the ruling Jews will pledge 
themselves to praise your reign to Caesar. 

ee Macpatene: A hundred talents 
gold. 

CriauptiA: Oh, Marcus! She has offered 
my husband a sum equal to what he would 
borrow if he will save this man. 

Marcus: But look at the face of Baptu 
Annas, Claudia. It is blacker than Ethio- 
pia. 

Baptu (striding towards the portal): 
I shall parley no longer, Pontius Pilate. 
Remember, I am Caesar’s close friend. If 
you let this Jesus go the House of Annas 
will not rest until you are driven from this 
land. 

PivaTE: Wait! A curse is upon me. Bet- 
ter a plebian than a Procurator. (Turns 
to Mary Magdalene) I command you to 
bid no more. Poverty and exile await me 
if I refuse to do the bidding of the House 
of Annas. (Sinks into his chair.) 

CLaupIA (running to him): My poor 
husband! He fears Caesar. He fears ban- 


talents 


ishment. 

Pontius Prxate: For your sake only, 
Claudia. Exile would make you old and 
slay your beauty. 

Mary Macpaene: Then have no fear 
of Caesar, noble ruler. For if you will 
release Jesus of Nazereth I shall give you 
three hundred talents gold. (Holds out 
her arms to the Procurator.) Ah! Do you 
not understand? I offer you half my 
fortune. 

CxiauptA: Oh, my husband! We would 
be rich! We would not have to fear any- 
thing—not even Caesar. For Caesar’s god 
is great riches. Accept her offer and we 
will leave this land forever. 

Pirate (as if speaking to himself): 
Rich—rich! I would not fear Caesar. I 
could take my place among the nobles at 
Rome. And my cause is—just. The man 
has done no evil. 

Bapru (wildly): You will ruin the 
Temple and the priesthood if you let this 
man go. And this will mean a great loss 
to your government, Pontius Pilate. 

Marcus: The House of Annas has al- 
ready ruined the Temple, Excellency. The 
common people are ready to rise against 
its own false priesthood. 

Mary Macpatene: A mammon-blind- 
ed priesthood, filled with lies and all un- 
cleanness. 

Bartu: They speak against the an- 
nointed of God. May he smite them with 
sores from head to sole. 

CLAupIA: Call the guards, my lord, and 
have this donkey led from the Tower. His 
presence offends us. 

Mary MacpALeENneE (as a commotion is 
heard beyond the portal): Quick, noble 
ruler! I will bestow half my fortune upon 
you if you will save the man. 

PILATE (struggling to his feet): I—by 
the gods! I, Pontius Pilate, Procurator of 
Judea. I, a Roman who loves justice more 
than I fear Caesar, must now follow jus- 
tice— 

(There is noise beyond the portal and 
the sound of a scuffle, and MALCHUS 
breaks from the grasp of the GUARD and 
darts into the room. He hurries to BAPTU 
and begins to whisper while the others look 
on wonderingly as BApTU nods, rubs his 
hands and smiles broadly.) 

Baptu (checking MatcHus): Well, 
Roman, do I understand that you accept 
the offer of this mad woman? Do you link 
hands with fools and Zealots in an attempt 
to crush the ruling Jews? 

PILATE (uncertainly) : I—I—My cause 
is just—But I—I—I may. 

Marcus: You may! Why, you have al- 
ready promised to save the man. 

CraupiA: Of course you have, my lord. 

Mary Macpatene: I shall go for the 
gold at once, noble ruler. (Starts toward: 
the portal.) 

Baptu: You have no gold, foolisk 
woman. (Lifts his voice) Let all hear 
This woman is a beggar in the streets o: 
Jerusalem. All her money is gone. 

Mary MacpaLene: You speak lie: 
easily, Baptu Annas. You always spoke 
lies easily. 

Baptu: I speak no lies if Malchu: 
speaks the truth. For he brings word tha 
your dye mills at Magdala have been pu 
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Annabel Takes a Tour (Jack 
Oakie, Lucile Ball) (RKO) Second 
of feeble ‘“‘series.”’ Mere formula 
farce about burlesque publicity-man 
exploiting temperamental movie star. 
Wisecrack, slapstick, horseplay, any- 
thing-for-a-laugh, largely over-acted 
throughout. Oakie merely Oakie, and 
heroine is too obviously ‘“‘acting.” 
For A: Feeble For Y:; Poor 

For C: No value 


Artists and Models Abroad (Benny, 
J. Bennett) (Para) Rollicking farce 
about penniless American theatrical 
troupe in Paris, which rich heroine 
and father join because Benny mis- 
takes girl for damsel in distress. In- 
credible adventures but good fun. 
New feature—Jack gets girl! Lav- 
ish fashion show sequence. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y and C: Entertaining 


Christmas Carol (Reginald Owen, 
Gene Lockhart) (MGM) Fine 
screening of Dickens that is Dick- 
ens, done with dignity and truth in 
character, action, dialog and settings. 
Tempo slightly fast at times and one or two 
Hollywood “effects” are the only flaws in other- 
wise excellent film. 

For A, Y, and C: Very good 


Dawn Patrol, The (Errol Flynn, Rathbone, 
Niven) (Warner) British flying-base setting for 
starkly tragic, telling portrayal of war’s futile 
waste. Some exaggerated heroics, but effective 
realism in military discipline sacrificing young lives 
to war machine. Fine acting and production, but 
depressing as entertainment. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y¥Y: Grim For C: No 

Down on the Farm (Jones Family Series) 
(Fox) Home burns, so family goes vacationing 
to auntie’s farm. Farcical doings, puppy love, 
cheap politics, crazy kidnappings, till Mr. Jones 
wins cornhusking contest with quite unsportsman- 
like outside aid. Corn liquor figures large. Laugh- 
able stuff of doubtful taste. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Doubtful 


Dramatic School (Rainer, Goddard, Alan Mar- 
shall) (MGM) Stage ambition drives heroine 
through factory-work by night, dramatic school 
by day, dreams, romance and disillusion, to final 
triumph. Some trivial and unconvincing stuff com- 
bined with much drama of real power. Notable 
roles by Rainer and Sondergaard. 

For 4: Very good of kind For Y: Probably good 
For C: No 


Flirting with Fate (Joe E. Brown, Leo Car- 
tillo) (MGM) Absurd concoction, waste of 
Brown. Vaudeville trailer-troupe, stranded in 
Paraguay (!), and burlesque Spaniards in ‘‘com- 
edy"” of pie-throwing grade. Desperate tries for 
laughs—mud, ink, two-man bull, jail, firing 
squad, even risqué bits—but few laughs. 

For A: Stupid For Y and C: No value 


The Frog (Noah Beery and all English cast) 
(GB) Slow-moving, ponderous thriller of unseen, 
unknown master-mind, with designs on heroine, 
building reign of terror that demoralizes police. 
Heavily solved by Beery. Chief comedian, a 
police lieutenant, not nearly so funny as pro- 
ducers obviously supposed. 

For A: Mediocre For ¥Y: Poor For C: No 

Gangster’s Boy’ (Jackie Cooper, Robt. War- 
wick) (Monogram) Return of wealthy, notorious 
ex-racketeer father brings problems and unhap- 
iness to fine son, honor student preparing for 

est Point, who has been ignorant of father’s 
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past. Slow-moving, sentimental melodrama, good 

character values. Jackie convincing. 

For A: Fair For Y: Rather good 
For C: Probably good 


Going Places (Dick Powell, Anita Louise) 
(Warner) Musical farce about salesman-hero 
crashing summer resort to get business, mistaken 
for great jockey, forced to ride wild horse in 
steeplechase. Much singing of checkered quality 
and comedy effort with little spark. Amusement 
values quite spotty. 
For A: Stupid 


Heart of the North (Dick Foran, Gloria Dick- 
son) (Warner) Gaudy fist-and-bullet melc- 
drama in full color with same old ingredients of 
fine scenery, heavy villainy, shootings, airplane 
thrills, drownings, etc., and baby girl in midst 
of it all. Super-heroics by Canadian Mounties 
chasing river steamboat thieves. 
For A: Good of kind 

For C: No 


For ¥ and C: Little value 


For Y: Thriller 


His Exciting Night (Charles Ruggles and minor 
cast) (Univ) Nonsense farce with some bits 
too artificial to be very funny. Timid, ex- 
pert salesman marries very rich young wife. 
Boss, fearing his resignation, hires dizzy blonde 
to compromise him. The worm turns and wins. 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women who 
are in no way connected with the motion 
picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—yYouth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Laughable, but Ruggles deserves bet- 

ter. 

For A: Only fair For C: Hardly 
For Y: Probably amusing 


Kentucky (Loretta Young, Richard 
Greene) (Fox) Expert Technicolor 
film of great pictorial charm in story 
about fine horses and fine people. Sim- 
ple, appealing romance, genuine hu- 
man values and character interest. 
Notable role by Brennan as grand 
old Southern colonel. Authentic, 
colorful, suspenseful Derby race cli- 
max. 

For A and Y: Excellent 
For C: Probably mature 


Nancy Drew, Detective (Bonita 
Granville, Frankie Thomas, John 
Litel) (Warner) Engaging little 


thriller. Lawyer’s keen, irrepressible, 
‘teen age daughter, bent on being 
detective, runs down villains with 
aid of staunch boy friend. Pleasantly 
puzzling, without undue violence. 
Another “first” of rather promising 
“series.” 
For A: Good of kind 

For Y and C: Rather good 


Newsboys’ Home (Jackie Cooper, and ‘“‘Gang”’) 
(Univ) Country boy becomes ‘‘tops” in big city 
home built for newspaper owner’s newsboys, who 
just eat, sleep, sell, and fight furiously. Mis- 
management and gangster competition threaten 
paper but boys crash through to save it. Lively, 
low-brow realism. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Probably amusing 
For C: No 


Orphans of the Street (Tommy Ryan, Robert 
Livingston) (Republic) Boy-dog story of much 
appeal but uneven quality. Hero, sent to or- 
phanage, runs away with devoted dog. Murder 
occurs, dog suspected, formally tried in court, 
but acquitted with aid of genial old veterinary 
deftly played by Harry Davenport. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C: Fair 


Pacific Liner (McLaglen, C. Morris, Wendy 
Barrie) (RKO) Grim melodrama with some 
strong character interest, laid below-decks of 
Shanghai-San Francisco freighter. Doctor and 
nurse fight cholera, chief engineer fights to keep 
up steam with dying crew. Grisly cremations of 
dead add to depressingly entertaining struffle. 
For A:Very good of kind For Y: Doubtful value 

For C: No 


Paris Honeymoon (Bing Crosby, F. Gaal) 
(Para) Slight, fantastic romantic comedy laid in 
attractive settings of mythical European country. 
Bing, millionaire cowboy, is engaged to heiress 
but marries persistent peasant maid. Deft comedy 
by Tamiroff. Much use made of liquor which 
causes funny convulsions. 
For A: Thin For Y: Perhaps 


For C: Little interest 


Prairie Moon (Gene Autry, Tommy Ryan) 
(Republic) Usual western stuff, with Autry sing- 
ing and elementary acting. Somewhat original in 
bringing west three very tough-mug city kids 
who steal picture with their supreme impudence, 
rough-house antics, gutter English, making fools 
of all the adults. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly 

For C: Decidedly not 


Say It in French (Milland, Bradna) (Para) 
Frothy, sophisticated comedy of complications. 
Hero and French bride keep marriage secret to 
help his family out of financial difficulties, she 
masquerading as maid while he pretends engage- 
ment to wealthy girl. Forced situations, some in 
bad taste. Ridiculous chase at end. 

For A: Inane For Y: Unsuitable For C: No 


Son of Frankenstein (Rathbone, Karloff, Lugosi) 
(Univ.) Scientist-son of first Frankenstein restores 
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“ Tue Biennial meeting of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, commemorating the thirtieth 
anniversary of the origin of the Council, 
was held in Buffalo on December 6 to 9, 
1938. In general, the program included 
plenary sessions, popular evening meet- 
ings, and conferences. 

Reports of the eight departments and 
of several major standing committees and 
cooperating commissions revealed the fact 
—already familiar to many—that the 
Federal Council is carrying on aggressive 
effort in varied and important fields. The 
address of the former president, Bishop 
Ivan Lee Holt, on “The Progress of 
Three Decades,” called attention to a 
notable history. Discussions in the confer- 
ences and other sessions gave promise of 
distinct advances in the future. Commen- 
dation goes to the many officers and com- 
mittee members, and especially to the 
General Secretary, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, and some nineteen members of 
the staff. 

Some of the themes which were em- 
phasized by the attention given them are: 
Christian unity; the plans of the field 
department; the rural church; the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission (the current 
preaching mission to the colleges); and 
the place of religion in public education. 

Persons who have attended previous 
meetings of the Council declare that the 
1938 sessions were among the best. 


“* THE SERIES of Post-Madras Confer- 

ences beginning in February will con- 
tinue through March. Two teams, each 
composed of three nationals and various 
Madras delegates will interpret the Ma- 
dras meeting. Following is the schedule 


for March: 


First Team Second Team 
I Memphis Rest 
Paes Dallas Grand Rapids 
4 Travel Rest 
5,6 Phoenix St. Louis 
7,8 Los Angeles Des Moines 
9, 10 San Francisco Lincoln 
II Travel Rest 
T2ars Portland Denver 
14, 15 Seattle Kansas City 
one ey, Western Can. Champaign, Ill. 
18 Western Can. Rest 
19, 20 Western Can. Indianapolis 
2122 Western Can. Cleveland 
23, 24 Western Can. Buffalo 
25 Rest Rest 
26, 27 Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
28, 29 Tentative Tentative 
30, 31 Tentative Richmond, Va. 


Personal Notes 


* Dr. Rosert M. Hopkins, since 1928 

one of the General Secretaries of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, was 
elected in October as president of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. This 
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is the general denominational body of the 
Disciples of Christ, with responsibility for 
the missionary program of the denomina- 
tion at home and abroad, its program of 
Christian education, and other major de- 
nominational interests. Dr. Hopkins was 
for many years associated with the United 
Society as Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education. The presidency of 
this national body is an executive office re- 
quiring the full time of the person holding 
the position. The retiring president, Dr. 
Stephen J. Corey, has held the position for 
the last ten years. Dr. Hopkins has noti- 
fied the denomination that he will accept 
the invitation. Arrangements have not yet 
been made by which his responsibilities 
with the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion will be carried. 
Dr. Hopkins is widely known in churc 

and Christian education circles in this 
country and throughout the world. He 
will bring to his new position a wealth of 


experience in many fields. He was, for the 
first eight years after the organization of 
the International Council, chairman of its 
Executive Committee. His many friends 
in the Council will welcome him to his 
new relationship with a denomination that 
has been active in inter-church work. 
& Rev. Lee J. Gasie began work on 
the first of the year as superintendent 
of leadership education for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. He attended Dickinson and Frank- 
lin-Marshall Colleges and the Lancaster 
Theological Seminary. He will continue 
part-time graduate work in religious edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He comes to the Council from the pas- 
torate of a church in Dallastown, Penn- 
sylvania. He has been active in religious 
educational work in York and Lancaster 
Counties and has many friends among the 
State Council constituency. 


World Happenings 
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ConpiTIons in Latvia are now much 
more encouraging than in the past for 
developing Christian work. The smaller 
religious bodies have now become united. 
It is said that strict measures have been 
taken to prevent the propagation of 
atheistic material which in former years 
did much to undermine and destroy the 
practice of religion. This action has 
changed public opinion to such an extent 
that people have now a greater desire to 
belong to some Christian congregation, 
and this desire has been intensified by 
the recent action of the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment of the Latvian Government in 
organizing a department to deal with the 
progressive religious life of the nation. 
Sunday schools and Bible classes form 
a very vital part of the church life of 
each congregation. The Latvian Sunday 
School Committee reports a growing de- 
sire for training of leaders and teachers 
for Christian education. 

“ In RuMaANIA there is a growing in- 
terest in Bible study on the part of 
many young people. The Rumanian Sun- 
day School Union has organized two sub- 
committees, one to care for work among 
the Rumanian-speaking people and the 
other among the large Hungarian popu- 
lation. A Sunday school missionary has 
been appointed to organize and develop 
the work in the Rumanian churches. The 
Hungarian subcommittee is specializing 
on the production of literature, the or- 
ganizing of teacher training, and Bible 
study. It is also hoped that the committee 
will be able to render some help to Jew- 
ish youth in Rumania who are showing 
an unusual interest in the study of the 


Bible. 


* Ir Is REPORTED that further efforts 
have been made during recent months 
to stabilize Sunday school and Bible- 
class work in Jugoslavia. Many diff- 
culties exist, one of the most outstanding 
being that the Bible is almost an un- 
known book to two-thirds of the popu- 
lation and practically no Christian reli- 
gious literature is available. The work 
in existence, however, is being steadily 
maintained, although progress must of 
necessity be slow. Protestants of all de- 
nominations number only two hundred 
and fifty thousand in that country. The 
Jugoslavian Sunday School Union is 
pushing the Sunday school idea vigor- 
ously. 
“ Dr. James Ke ty, of the World’: 
Sunday School Association, reports 
that it is difficult to realize the tre 
mendous growth of the work of Chris. 
tian education in Bulgaria apart from 
visualizing the grim poverty and sterr 
deprivations of Bulgarian peasant life 
which makes up at least eighty per cen 
of the population. It is quite commor 
for one newspaper to serve at least < 
dozen people in a village. This is mor¢ 
the case with Christian literature. 

Rey. Vasil D. Furnadjieff, B.D., th 
Sunday school missionary says that, bu 
for the financial help of the World’ 
Association, it would have been impos 
sible to maintain the work there. During 
recent months addresses for children hav 
been issued free to pastors in an effor 
to awaken churches to the great nee 
of providing suitable religious teachin, 
for young people. He has also prepare 
and issued to every Sunday school teache: 
and to many parents, a typed bulletis 
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containing lesson helps and selected Bible 
studies. With the help of a special grant 
it was again possible to arrange for a 
number of keenly intelligent men and 
women to attend a teachers’ training 
school at Samakov. 


* SuNDAY SCHOOLS were first estab- 

lished in the Church of Armenia some 
nine years ago. Recently in Aleppo the 
first graduation exercises were held for 
those who had attended the school since 
its inception and completed the required 
course of study. Six girls and five boys re- 
ceived their official certificates. These 
were signed by the trembling hand of His 
Holiness Catholicos Sahag II, eighty-nine 
years of age. All the graduates pledged 
their devotion to the Sunday scho~! and 
their willingness to become its volunteer 
workers and to contribute to its growth 
and progress. They are ready now to teach 
in Aleppo Sunday schools and do secre- 
tarial work. Political conditions in Ar- 
menia remain unsettled and in some re- 
spects acute. 


* One of the most important aspects 


of the work of the India Sunday 
School Union is that carried on in the 
numerous villages of that country. For 
instance, Chotanagpur is an immense 
plateau on which are scattered many vil- 
lages inhabited by two great aboriginal 
peoples of India—the Uraons and the 
Mundas. Shorthanded and impoverished, 
the church in these regions has a hard 
task. Mr. V. M. Koshy, one of the Sun- 
day school missionaries of the India 
Sunday School Union, spent some weeks 
in the district. He visited nine village 
churches at widely different parts of the 
vast plateau, each church serving a large 
number of villages. The poverty of these 
village people is extreme, but they greatly 
desire Christian teaching for their chil- 
dren. Conferences were held in all the 
churches attended by the Christian people 
from the surrounding villages, and the 
purpose and value of the Sunday school 
as a means of Christian education ex- 
plained. Actual demonstrations of Sun- 
day school work were given. The people 
were greatly interested. 

One of the serious problems in the 
development of rural Sunday school work 
in India is illiteracy. No less than eighty 
per cent of the village Christians are 
illiterate. This prevents progress, for 
ability to read the Bible is a vital neces- 
sity for a progressive Christian church. 
In a stirring appeal inaugurating a Mass 
Literacy Campaign some months ago, the 
Minister of Education of Bihar called 
upon all those who enjoy the blessings 
of learning for a solemn determination 
to remove the curse of illiteracy. Follow- 
ing this the Bihar Christian Council re- 
solved to offer its whole-hearted codpera- 
tion in this essentially Christian cause. 
In such a cooperative purpose lies much 
of the hope for the future. 


* Tue Cusan Council of Christian 
Education was formed last October 
‘at the national convention of Christian 
education held at Camaguey. Five church 
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bodies were represented. The Council is 
now affliated with the World’s Sunday 
School Association. Reports mention par- 
ticularly the progress made in the use of 
the Comprehensive Curriculum of Chris- 
tian Education prepared by the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America. More 
than 3000 credits have been registered for 
the leadership training courses. 


The Money Changers 
(Continued from page 38) 


to the torch by the Zealots of Galilee. 

Mary Macpatene (staring at him): 
What evil is this! 

Baptu: But more is to come. Your es- 
tate above the cliffs on the lake has been 
fire-swept. Your palace is in ruins. 

Mary Macpatene (sinking into Pi- 
late’s chair): God of my fathers! What 
an affliction for this hour. 

Baptu: God has punished you—pun- 
ished you for plotting with Pilate’s pen- 
man against the Temple Bank. 

Mary MacpAatene (crying out to Pi- 
late): But I have my great vineyards and 
orchards in Galilee. 

Baptu: They are over-run at this hour 
by mobs. The trees are plucked up by the 
roots. The vines are destroyed by fire. 
Your workmen are fleeing for their lives. 
Herod Antipas’ province is flaming with 
revolt, Excellency. And your troops may 
be powerless here in Judea if you delay. 

Pirate (grimly): My troops circle 
Jerusalem. The rebels of Galilee dare not 
enter this province. 

Baptu: But this mad woman can not 
give you a sesterce. 

Mary MAcpALene (springing up): I 
have my gems—my silks—I offer them to 
you, noble Roman. Oh, say that you will 
save the man! I would willingly go naked. 
I would dwell among paupers and lepers 
if— 

Baptu: She has nothing, Roman, noth- 
ing! Her gems are locked in the vaults of 
the Temple Bank. Her hands will never 
touch them again. They will go to satisfy 
her creditors. Quick, Pontius Pilate! The 
land is in a tumult. Thousands of rebels 
already infest this city. It may be put to 
the torch at any moment. 

Guarp (entering hastily): A deputa- 
tion from Rome to see the noble Procura- 
tor. 

PILATE (in a fearful whisper): The 
deputation. And in it is a man who wishes 
my position. The gods are angry! 

Bapru: Yes. And your coffers are 
empty. Your tax-gatherers are publicly 
whipped. And our money-changers, from 
whom Caesar profits, are hourly threat- 
ened. And by whom? By this Jesus and his 
kind. 

Matcuus: Yes, and the Temple 
Guard, influenced by the Zealots, may rise 
in rebellion. Some of them need only a 
Zealot leader to turn them against the 
sacred precincts. 

Marcus: Then I shall gladly lead them. 
(Jerks his sword.) 1 dedicate this sword, 
as a good Jew, to the God of my fathers, 
against evil Jews—Jews from the House 
of Annas. 


Baptu: Treason! Secure this penman, 
noble ruler, and I will repay you. 

MatcuHus (drawing his own sword): 
Shall I secure him, Excellency? 

Marcus (rushing upon MALCHUS and 
Baptu, who backs towards the portal): 
It is the hour! 

PILATE (seizing Marcus, assisted by 
the GuarD) Hold, rash youth! You test 
my friendship. Guard, go and tell the 
deputation that I shall be ready within the 
hour. And you, Malchus, leave the 
Tower. (Both Matcuus and the GUARD 
retire.) I must—have time—to think. 
(Releases his hold on Marcus and 
leans heavily against his desk.) 

Baptu: No time remains, noble ruler. 
Will you keep vour bargain with the 
House of Annas? 

Mary Macpatene: Pontius Pilate, be 
mericful. The God of my fathers will 
bless you. 

Barptu: Your answer, Roman. And it 
must be the first bargain we made with 
you—the loan of a hundred talents gold 
at forty-eight per cent interest. (Bapru 
turns as if to retire.) 

Marcus: Refuse, Excellency. The gold 
is bloody. The people died to fill the cof- 
fers of the House of Annas. 

PrzaTeE: Silence, or I shall order your 
crucifixion. 

Marcus: I hope you will, if Jesus of 
Nazareth is to perish. 

Voices (without): Come forth, Pilate! 
Come forth and order the man’s cruci- 
fixion. Come forth, or we will drag him 
through the streets. Crucify him! Away 
with him! 

PILATE (dropping wearily into his chair 
at the desk): Guard! Guard! (The 
Guarp enters expectantly as PILATE 
seizes a tablet and writes. He hands the 
tablet to the Guarp.) Take this to the 
captain of the cohort. Go! 

Criaupia: Oh! What have you writ- 
ten? 

Pirate: What I have written I have 


written. 
CraupiaA: My dream! My dream! 
Where shall I flee? The Kedron will 


turn to blood. The sun will grow dark. 
Oh! The gods are shaking the earth. 
(Screams and rushes away) 

PILATE (hurrying after her): Claudia! 
Beloved! It was for your sake. Claudia! 

Baptu (bowing mockingly to Marcus 
and Mary MacpALeNneE) : The Lord pre- 
vails. The God of Jacob destroys his ene- 
mies. (Quickly exits.) 

Voices (in wild cries beyond the por- 
tal): Crucify him! Away to Golgotha! 
Death to the rebel! To the cross! 

Mary MAGpDALENE (aroused as if from 
a stupor): Yes, to the cross, Marcus. 
(Holds out her hand to him, which he 
takes.) Come, we will walk in the dust 
of the street with him to the cross. 

Marcus (as they move together 
towards the portal): But he will live in 
us, Mary—his words, his spirit. 

Mary Macpatene: They will kill his 
body. They can not kill him, for he is 
love and love is eternal. (She places her 
arm about Marcus as they slowly pass 
the portal.) Love is eternal! 
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A Guide to Understanding the Bible. 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York, 
Harper, 1938. 347 p. $3.00. 

Dr. Fosdick has again shown his skill in 
making available to the layman the biblical 
scholarship and learning that is usually 
confined to theological seminaries. Un- 
doubtedly this book will be used by min- 
isters, but it is hoped that the church 
school teacher as well as the parent in the 
home will read and refer frequently to it. 
Its purpose is to chart the courses of 
thought that run through the Bible. It 
should become a necessary handbook for 
anyone exploring the heights and depths of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Dr. Fosdick has said, “Only as a man 
is able to trace up through the whole 
Scripture the development of its central 
ideas does he really know the Bible.” This 
is the task he has set for himself here. He 
traces the development of the idea of God 
from a conception of Yahweh on Mount 
Sinai to the God of the New Testament 
who becomes Christ-like in character, 
“whose name is Love, and whose temples 
are human hearts.” In similar fashion he 
treats the Idea of Man, the Idea of Right 
and Wrong, the Idea of Suffering, the 
Idea of Fellowship with God, and the Idea 
of Immortality. He describes the emer- 
gence of these major ideas in their histori- 
cal setting. Dr. Fosdick has been content 
from first to last with recording the de- 
velopment of the ideas as they appear. At 
a time when there is need for more Bible 
study, such a book as this becomes increas- 
ingly valuable. The relationship between 
the chapters lies in the fact that they arise 
out of the same soil and belong to the same 
periods of history. They could be used as 
separate studies for an older young peo- 
ple’s class or for an adult Bible class. 

The book is not light, and casual read- 
ing is not sufficient. It should be read in 
connection with the Bible and over a 
period of several weeks. For the worker 
with professional training this book is a 
valuable review, and for the layman it be- 
comes a one-volume course in the develop- 
ment of thought of the Old and New 
Testament. 

—I. M. G. 


The Growth of Religion. By H. N. Wie- 
man and W. M. Horton. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark, 1938. 505 p. $5.00. 

Part I of this book, The Historical 
Growth of Religion, is written by Profes- 
sor Horton of Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology. In it he gives an interesting 
and lucid summary of the development of 
religion from primitive religion down to 
modern religious tendencies. One can trace 
the major changes which have taken place 
in the major religions in the Orient, and 
can see the growth of contemporary Juda- 
ism and Christianity from the beginnings 
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in Egypt and Palestine. After recognizing 
certain rival philosophies, and different 
historical types and psychological varieties 
of religion, Dr. Horton gives his own defi- 
nition of “high religion.” 

Contemporary Growth of Religion, in 


Part II, is written by Professor Wieman’ 


of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. He writes under the convic- 
tion that religion, at the present time, is 
in need of philosophy of religion, both be- 
cause of conditions within religion and be- 


cause of the general state of culture. He 


provides us with an exposition of the phi- 
losophies which he recommends, calling it 
theistic naturalism. To some extent, but 
not wholly, his discussion is organized 
around the nature of God, the method and 
function of prayer, and the problem of 
evil. Some of the other topics are The 
Method of Religious Living, Religious 
Creativity, and Forms of Religious Appre- 
hension. The book is commended to the 
student of religion, Part I can be interest- 
ing to the general reader; the entire book 
will be stimulating to anyone willing to 
take the time to digest it. 

—F. L. K. 


Broadcasting and the Public. A Case 
Study in Social Ethics by the Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
New York, Abingdon, 1938. 220 p. $1.50. 


The basic purpose of the study was to 
investigate the organization and conduct 
of the broadcasting industry from the 
standpoint of discovering how social con- 
trols may be applied to a private enter- 
prise which is using discoveries and inven- 
tions in which the community has much 
at stake and which depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon elements which are the com- 
mon property of all persons. Ways should 
be found to keep the channels in the hands 
of the broadcasters who serve the public 
“interest, convenience, and necessity” in 
the fullest measure. 

The report recommends that permanent 
voluntary associations representing the 
cultural interests of the community, such 
as educational associations, labor unions, 
and religious bodies, accept responsibility 
for appraising radio programs. These 
groups should function vigorously and con- 
scientiously in the development of stand- 
ards to govern broadcasting as a public 
service. 

—o. A. J. 


Psychology for Christian Teachers. By 
Alfred L. Murray. New York, Round 
Table, 1938. 245 p. $2.00. 

This book succeeds admirably in achiey- 
ing the purpose named in the introduction, 
namely to present the principles of psy- 
chology in a concise and practical way. The 
author has been almost completely suc- 


cessful in avoiding “foreign terminology” 
and “complex words.” The book is really 
a collection of illustrations of various 
kinds of human behavior, grouped accord- 
ing to rather sharply drawn age-group 
lines: babyhood, childhood, primary, jun- 
ior, junior high, senior high, youth, newly- 
wed couples, and adults. The book con- 
cludes with three chapters dealing with 
general subjects: The Technique of Visi- 
tation, Psychology in the Sick Room, and 
How to~Increase Church School Atten- 


~dance. 


—lL. K. 


Experience and Education. By John 
Dewey. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 
116 p. $1.25. 

A brief, but basic study in the philosophy 
of education. The discussion opens with a 
statement of the contrasts between the 
“older education” and the “newer,” and 
with the author’s insistance that to be 
truly “progressive” is most difficult. “The 
central problem of an education based up- 
on experience is to select the kind of 
present experiences that live fruitfully and 
creatively in subsequent experiences.” 
There must be continuity within the ex- 
periences of the child. The problems of 
freedom, activities, discipline, control, and 
organized subject matter are discussed in 
the light of the author’s philosophy. 

—O. M. 


The First Five Centuries. Volume I in A 
History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1937. 412 p. $3.50. 

The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. 
Volume II. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
New York, Harper and Bros., 1938. 492 
p. $3.50. 

These two volumes take the reader 
over 1500 years of Christian history and 
in the company of a scholar who has spent 
almost a lifetime living and thinking with- 
in the events and scenes he describes. 
These are the first two in a monumental 
series of six projected by the writer. As 
fast as published they become classic and 
standard for all who want to know the 
fascinating story of the expansion of 
Christianity. 


The World in Which Jesus Lived. By 
Basil Mathews. New York, Abingdon, 
1938. 130 p. $1.50. 

Going to take a trip to the Near East 
soon? Or do you simply wish to take a 
trip there on the wings of imagination? 
Maybe you are simply trying to make 
Jesus more real to boys and girls? Here 
is a book that will help you greatly in 
achieving any one of these goals. Mr. 
Mathews has written this in his usual 
readable style, which at the same time 
bears characteristics of scholarship. 
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THE ART OF COUNSELING 
Rollo May $2 


This significant book on counseling tech- 
nique makes effective use of the works of out- 
standing psychotherapists. It presents concrete 
illustrations from actual counseling interviews 
—valuable to all who would help students and 
pone people to meet their personality prob- 
ems. 


THE ART OF 
% COUNSELING 


Give Mental Heelth 


ey 


+ Tue Source or PERSONALITY 
The Chapters: ProsLems, A Picture or PEr- 


SONALITY, EMpATHY—KEy TO THE COUNSELING Pro- 
cess. Practicat Steps. Reapinc CHARACTER. SETTING 
Ur a CouNSELING PRroGRAM. CONFESSION AND INTER- 
PRETATION. THE TRANSFORMING OF PERSONALITY. 
ULTIMATE CONSIDERATIONS. PERSONALITY OF THE 
CouNnsELoR. Moras AND COUNSELING. RELIGION AND 
MentaL HeEALtu. 


COKESBURY BOOKS IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 


120a THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Umphrey Lee ...... 
132a THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE. J. E. Crawford : 
\4la WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester 35 cents 
212a THE Sir ay aa AT WORK FOR CHILDREN. Freddie een 35 cents 
312a WORSHIP. 15 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 


1126 THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Wade 
Crawford Barclay $ 

120b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ..... 60 cents 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Costen J. Harrell 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb 

140b ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
141b GROWTH IN RELIGION. Harold SVOPIAGR vil Mercgvadiante sts ncaree 60 
141b OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester 50 cents 


212b CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. Mary Skinner .......... cents 
250b THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Una R 
See Se ATS cise tye Niels re ernie nice es ctalein jb cia Warehtae Sibel a einss's 1.00 
COKESBURY PRESS \iiasiwille = A2d At Your 


Grateful, Enthusiastic Praise from All Sides 
“Just what has been needed for years.” 


JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


For boys and girls nine to twelve years of age 


A series of texts providing studies of Old and New Testa- 
ment characters and events which help boys and girls to 
develop adequate concepts of God, the Bible, the Church, and 
life itself. Eleven workbooks now Teady. Each workbook con- 
tains thirteen lessons. 


Pupils’ Workbooks, 20 cents each 
Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


BIBLE BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


For third-grade primaries and first-grade juniors 


A new series of texts for children just learning to read 
and write with ease and ability. Three texts now ready. 


Pupils’ Books, 20 cents each 
Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


@ Boys and girls like the joy of individualized and creative 
work which these two series of lessons provide, such as com- 
pletion of sentences, true and false tests, map making, crea- 
tive writing and drawing, and simple related activities. 


Send for Sample Copies and Descriptive Literature. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


aes and Church in Transition. By Mur- 
ray H. Leiffer. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
1938. 301 p. $2.50. 

A picture of the process by which the 
small town develops into the medium- 
sized city and of what happens to the 
churches in this development. Four types 
of urban centers are described and for 
each there is presented a study of the 
church in its community. 


Right and Wrong. By William P. King. 
New York, Abingdon, 1938..246 p. $2.00. 

Part One of the book deals with the 
factors that today obscure the distinction 
between right and wrong, and Part Two 
with ways by which one may distinguish 
between right and wrong. The author in 
a lucid and vigorous style deals effectively 
with the problem of whether a materialis- 
tic or a spiritual interpretation of life is 
to prevail. 


Re-Discovering the Creed. By Mildred 
Whitney Stillman. New York, Idlewild 
Press, 1938. 79 p. $1.00. 

The story of the author’s religious de- 
velopment in the light of modern scien- 
tific progress, with some suggestions on 
the religious growth of youth. 


The Right to Believe. By J. S. Whale. 
New York, Scribner’s, 1938. 132 p. $1.25. 

The author addresses himself to the 
question “What is Christianity, and what 
has it to say and do for the people living 
“down our street?” He expresses the con- 
viction that the Christian faith is relevant 
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to modern problems. With the problems 
of suffering, sin, and death he deals 
realistically and expresses the faith that 
in “Jesus of Nazareth, that strange Man 
upon his Cross, multitudes of men have 
found and still find the amazing wonder 
of God’s forgiveness, and share in the 
divine victory over pain, sin, and death.” 


A Handbook of Drama. By Frank 
O’Hara and Margueritte Harmon Bro. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1938. 247 p. 
$2.00. 

An introduction to the drama for stu- 
dents, beginning playwrights, or just per- 
sons who like plays. It gathers together 
the answers to questions about drama, in- 
cluging types, structure, history, and defi- 
nitions of terms. The information is pre- 
sented with brevity, discrimination, hu- 
mor, and interesting illustrative material. 


The Necessity of Pacifism. By John Mid- 
dleton Murry. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1937. 132 p. 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of pacifism in England today 
with a plea that men turn from the nar- 
rower political concepts to that of human 
brotherhood. 


Books Received 


*AGaInsT THE TipE, by A. Clayton Powell, 
Sr. Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 

Axtconot Prozsrems Visuarizep. The Na- 
tional Forum. 70 cents. A popular presentation, 
in graphic and pictorial form, of the scientific 
findings on the individual and social aspects of 
alcohol problems. 


* To be reviewed. 


An American Curistmas Story or Topay, 
by Tom Sayres. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Brsre Stories ror YounG Prop tye, by Lillie 
A. Faris. The Platt & Munk Co., Inc. $1.50. 

Bricxs WitrHout Morrar, by Varian Fry. 
Headline Book. Foreign Policy Association. 10 
cents. A new Headline Book which tells in brief 
form the story of international cooperation from 
its earliest beginnings to the present day. 

Tue Curistian CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS, 
by Kenneth Ingram. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. 30 to 35 cents. A reprint by the English 
Religious Book Club of a book published earlier 
in 1938. 

*Tue Growrn or Reticion, by H. N. Wie- 
man and W. M. Horton. Willett, Clark. $5.00. 

+A Hanpsoox or Drama, by Frank Hur- 
burt O'Hara and Margueritte Harmon Bro. $2.00. 

*HrattH ror Minp anp Spirit, by W. L. 
Northridge. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Hymns Oxtp anv New, compiled by Mrs. 
Foster L. Haviland. Published by the compiler. 
50 cents. Brief notes on the origins of twenty- 
five familiar hymns. 

*Tur JourNats or KrerKeGAarp, edited by 
Alexander Dru. Oxford. $7.00. 

Macuines anp Tomorrow's Wor p, by Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn. Public Affairs Committee. 10 
cents. A popular summary of available facts on 
the influence of the machine on our social, politi- 
cal, and economic life. 

Tue Mrinister’s ANNvAL, edited by Joseph 
M. Ramsey. Revell. $2.00. 

None Oruer Gops, by W. A. Visser 't 
Hooft. Harper. $1.00. An inexpensive paper 
edition of the book published some time ago. It 
is an exposition of Christian life in its individual 
and social aspects and what it may mean in 
facing the issues of our day. 

Srorres Tuat Never Grow O tp, edited by 
Watty Piper. The Platt & Munk Co., Inc. $1.50. 

*A Srupy or Some Factors Makinc For 
tHe ConTINUED ParTICIPATION oF INDIVIDUALS 
rn THE ProGram or A City Cxurcn, by J. Les- 
lie Dunstan. Honolulu. 

Tarxs to Younc Apventurers, by John 
Edmund Brewton. Revell. $1.25. 


7 Reviewed in this issue 
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Behold, Thy King Cometh 
(Continued from page 9) 


ganist and the church choir director 
should be told as early as possible that a 
Palm Sunday anthem will be wanted, and 
that help will be needed on the Recitative 
of the processional, “Jerusalem.” The 
processional music should be practiced in 
each department and the words memor- 
ized as soon as possible. The “Response 
to Prayer” should be used in the worship 
service of each department of the school 
at least twice before Palm Sunday. 

Plans should be made with the organist 
of the church for a rehearsal in the church 
on the Sunday before Palm Sunday. This 
rehearsal will take about half an hour, to 
practise the marching with the palms, the 
responses, and the singing of the hymn, 
“Hosanna to our Lord and King.” If the 
group is unaccustomed to singing with an 
organ, this rehearsal is absolutely essen- 
tial. In the processional, the usual faults 
should be corrected. These are, singing 
with heads bent down, stepping out of 
line, poor spacing, and forgetting to wave 
the palms. It is for eliminating some of 
these faults that the memorizing of the 
words of the processional is advised. 

Those who are to give the Calls to 
Worship, to Prayer, to Sacrifice and to 
Song should be rehearsed individually in 
the church. Then later should come a 
rehearsal with the two processional Lead- 
ers, the two Gate Keepers, the Questioner 
and the Decorators. The organist’s help 
is not needed here, as the processional can 
be sung or hummed by the group or by 
the leader. 

Four or more Decorators, girls, will 
be needed for the collecting of the palms. 
As the pupils take their places in the pews, 
immediately a Decorator steps forward 
to each side of the pews. As soon as one 
pew becomes filled the Decorator com- 
mences to collect the palms, and takes 
them from two pews if she can hold that 
many. She returns with them to the Head 
Decorator, who remains on the platform. 
It is sometimes necessary to keep three 
Decorators at the platform. All of this 
action should be done as rapidly as possi- 
ble, but not showing haste. The number 
of Decorators selected depends upon the 
size of the school and it is better to have 
too many rather than too few. From four 
to six are enough for a school of one 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

A rehearsal in the church with the boy 
who is to read the Scripture is always 
essential. A small pulpit placed at the 
right as one faces the platform, and out 
of the way of the line of march of those 
coming down the side aisle, is better than 
to have the boy read from the platform. 
The ministers should be the only ones on 
the platform. 

In all cases of coaching for any of the 
recitations, be sure to try out the voices 
in every part of the church; that is, under 
the galleries and upstairs in the farthest 
corner. 

The Gate Keepers should be boys of 
the same size, and those from the inter- 
mediate department have generally been 
chosen. An affluent church (if there is 
such a one) could add to the scene by 
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having two large gilded gates made and 
put in the center aisle at the place where 
the Gate Keepers meet the Multitude. 
This would be very effective. 

The minister, the organist, and the 
director should have a complete copy of 
the whole service, with the Calls and 
everything included. Be sure to check with 
the minister as to whether any announce- 
ments are to be made and just where in 
the service, so that there will be no inter- 
ruption of the Calls. 


THE PaLMs 


Cooperate with the church flower com- 
mittee in decorating the church. Perhaps 
there is an appropriation for palms for 
Palm Sunday. Six large potted ones will 
do very nicely for the main part of the 
decorations. Some churches have long tin 
containers (into which may be put damp- 
ened moss or sand) which will hold firm 
the artificial palms the children will carry. 
Molasses jugs, or vinegar jars, filled with 
sand and covered with dark green or 
brown paper, make possible substitutes. 
If vases are not uniform in color, these 
also may be covered with the crepe paper. 

Place the potted palms so that they do 
not cover the pulpit, and will not tickle 
the preacher’s nose, and balance them on 
either side of the platform as to height 
and shape. Place the smaller vases be- 
tween them. Partially fill the vases, when 
doing the trimming, with water and with 
some huckleberry leaves. On one occasion 
a formation of a cross was found among 
the branches of the huckleberry and this 
was placed in the very center, directly 
under the pulpit. All of the decorations 
depend, of course, upon the type of church 
interior one is trimming. If there is no 
platform but an altar and rail and choir- 
stalls, the ends of each choir stall might 
be trimmed with the palms, and large 
containers placed on each step leading up 
to the altar. A few bouquets of spring 
flowers may also be used for decorating 
the church, if desired, but this is not 
necessary. 

One can buy artificial palms at ten 
cents a palm at almost any artificial flor- 
ist’s shop. These palms are of two kinds, 
palm leaf shaped, and long fern-like or 
frond-like branches. Either or both types 
are right to use. The artificial palms are 
a good investment, for they can be used 
for decorating with afterwards, for many 
occasions. The palms chip quite easily, so 
put them away in heavy paper in strong 
cardboard boxes. 

Should these palms be too expensive 
and you wish to supplement them, order 
at a florist’s fifty cents worth or more of 
the southern huckleberry leaves. These 
are shiny, dark green leaves which grow 
on small branches easily divided, and 
which make convenient sizes for the 
smaller children to carry. 

Do not distribute the palms until the 
school is standing in the vestibule or back 
aisle of the church waiting for the service 
to begin. Ask two seniors to be responsi- 
ble for handing out the palms, explaining 
about the smaller branches going to the 
younger children. Be sure that all wave 
the palms high in the air when marching 
up the aisle. 
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tied brother falls in love with her. Tense situa- 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 39) 


laboratory, brings monster back to life, with grue- 
some consequences. Weird settings. Misses mark 
as super spine-chiller, often amusing in effort to 
“scare.”’ Good acting provides chief interest. 

For A: Hardly For ¥Y: Novalue For C: No 


Sweethearts (MacDonald, Eddy, and outstand- 
ing cast) (MGM) Victor Herbert’s music, beau- 
tifully sung and played in gorgeous settings. Rest 
is welter of torrential color, incessant sound, dizzy- 
ing action. Charming original is hectically “mod- 
ernized’’ with jazz tempos, fashion show, and is 
tiringly long. 

For A: Disappointing For Y: Probably good 
For C: No interest 


The Shining Hour (Crawford, Sullavan, Doug- 
las, Young) (MGM) Oldest son brings cabaret 
dancer-wife to ultra-gorgeous “‘farm’’ home. Mar- 


tion till two wives restore status quo in startling 

style. Convincing triangle drama, fine in acting, 

dialog and character interest. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Spring Madness (M. O'Sullivan, L. Ayres) 
(MGM) Light, amusing, rather enjoyable comedy 
of college youth. Despite some farcical exaggera- 
tions, wholesome serious underlying romantic ele- 
ment. Clever dialog, smartly produced, well acted 
except for Burgess Meredith’s overdone eccentric 
role. 

For A and Y: Good For C: Doubtful interest 

Tarnished Angel (Sally Eilers, Lee Bowman) 
(RKO) Gambling - house - entertainer - heroine, 
forced by detective to leave town, turns fake 
evangelist and converts crowds with big financial 
success. Finally believes her own gospel and mar- 
ries the detective, her old nemesis. Supposed ex- 
pose of religious racketeering. 

For A: Ordinary For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


Thanks for Everything (Haley, Oakie, Men- 
jou) (Fox) Lively, merry farce-comedy with in- 
volved, unique plot, well directed and acted. 
Haley engaging as contest winner duped and ex- 
ploited by ‘“‘ad’’ agency to get average man’s 
reaction to various merchandise. Climaxed by 
highly amusing war scare sequence. io” 
For A and Y: Entertaining 

For C: Probably amusing 


Thanks for the Memory (Bob Hope, Shirley 
Ross) (Para) Merry, sophisticated little farce- 
comedy of married couples, money troubles, other 
man, other woman, separation, but coming baby 
solves all. Free and easy social behavior with 
heavy drinking featured. Rather well done by 
good cast. Hope surprisingly good. a 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Better not 

For C: No 


Torchy Gets Her Man (Glenda Farreli, Bar- 
ton MacLane) (Warner) Rather good little 
puzzler in ‘‘Torchy Blane” series, with no undue 
violence. Elusive forger poses as U.S. Secret 
Service man until policeman hero gets him and 
gang with help of breezy little newspaper fiancee 
and engaging police dog. 

For A, Y, and C: Good of kind 


There’s That Woman Again (Melvyn Douglas, 
V. Bruce) (MGM) Breezy, sophisticated mys- 
tery farce, mildly puzzling. Parts amusing, but 
Bruce painfully distorts dumb wife role, and 
some loose ends and prosaic solution weaken A 
Funny but highly suggestive climax. Douglas deft 


as usual. 
For A: Fair For Y: Sophisticated For C: No 


Trade Winds (Frederic March, J. 

(U.A.) Unique, clever detective-murder 

with philandering hero-detective chasing love, 

liquor and supposed murderess-heroine around 

world. High comedy by Ann Sothern as d 

secretary, and Bellamy as dumb detective. 

sexy throughout. : 

For A: Depends on taste For C: 
For Y: Unwholesome 


